




ARISTELLE 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


Aristelle has expert bra-fit specialists to 
help women of all ages, shapes and sizes. 


Aristelle carries swimwear, sleepzvear, 
maternity & bridal. 


AristeUe.com I 61 Church St. I 802-497-3913 
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4th of July 

Weekend Blowout! 

7/1 to 7/6 
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Black Diamond 

Burlington 


SAVE 200- 'so© 

- ON EVERY^= JC . 


WENONAHCANOEIN-STOCK! 


1 20% OFF 

NALGENE 

WATERBOTTLES 






Join us on our outdoor patio! 
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|>JQ OF SIX DAYSIES 

SHOKED MEAT « LIBATIONS * BREWERY * 

'Best b«r town in N«W England." ■ Stolon Globe 


a 

PAM 01.0 

RISTORANTE 


TWO lestauianls | ONE location 


Business In the front. Party In the back. 

Brewery opens al 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch supper. 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


83 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON / PASCOLOVT.COM 


SERVING LUNCH DAILY 
Fresh Pastas, Sandwiches, 
Wood Fired Pizza & More 





GET TICKETS HERE: 
WOODCHUCK.COM/CIDERSTOCK 


20% OFF JEANS 


JULY 3RD-5TH 
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BURLINGTON'S DENIM DESTINATION SINCE 1992 

Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street 1 Burlington, VT 1 eccoclothesboutique.com 1 

LLLU 

802.860.2220 


COLD CIDER! FOOD TRUCKS! GAMES! 


ANNUAL 4TH OF JULY DENIM SALE 
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MOVIES AT 


MAIN STREET LANDING 



Every Tuesday at 7pm * First Come First Served ★ Free and Open to the Public 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


fj/tJn i 


3’ Unique event and performance 

>. space available for daily rental 

E , Call Melinda Moulton 

802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 
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facing 

facts 
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PROS AFTER CONS 

It took nearly a 
month, but Richard 
Matt is dead and 
David Sweat is in 
custody after the 
two escaped from 
a New York prison. 
They had plans for 
Mexico but never 
made it past Malone . 

U 

WHITHER WELCH? 

Vermont's sole 
congressman 
decided to stay 
the course in 
Washington, D.C., 
ending speculation 
about whether 
he would run for 
governor. Let the 
games begin. 



GROCERY BAGGED 

City Market finally 
found a spot for 


Flynn Avenue in 
Burlington’s South 
End. This time, 
don't forget to plan 
the parking lot. 

(S 

GREEN FOR BIG BLUE 

The feds approved 
a mega deal 
that allows 
GlobalFoundaries to 
acquire IBM's chip- 
making operations, 
including the one 
in Essex Junction. 
That’s good, right? 



JOPFIVE 

1. “Trash Talk: Seven Things to Know About 
Vermonfs New Recycling Rules" by 

Alicia Freese. A law that went into effect 
July 1 requires trash companies and 
municipalities to make recycling more 
accessible to Vermonters. 

2. ‘Lawsuit Alleges Price-Fixing by Vermont 
Gasoline Companies* by Alicia Freese. A 
class-action lawsuit filed last weekclaims 
Burlington-area fuel dealers conspired to 
raise gas prices. 

3. “Why Wouldn't Welch? One Pol's Not-So- 
Tough Call" by Paul Heintz. Why Rep. Peter 
Welch (D-Vt) should run for governor— and 
might decide, in the end, not to. 

4. ‘Bernie Bits: CNN Calls It the ’Summer of 
Sanders" by Paul Heintz. Bernie Sanders 
continues to surge in his bid for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, and 
the national media is taking note. 

5. "Vintage Video Captures Bernie Sanders' 
Folk Recording Session” by Matthew Roy. 
BuzzFeed discovered footage on YouTube 
of Bernie Sanders recording his 1987 folk 
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tweet of 
the week: 


UPwheresnate 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAVSVT.COM/TWnTER 
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Our Famous 
Salad Boat 

Get your daily serving of 
veggies in one visit! 


;lt [ Wind j ammer 


1076 Williston Road, S. Burlington 

862.6585 
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FOURTH ESTATE. 



feed back 


GOOD FOR... CANADA? 

The Vermont Public Service Board is cur- 
rently deciding whether a proposed inter- 
national electricity transmission line and 
natural gas pipeline are for the public good 
[Off Message: “Protest Disrupts Pipeline 
Work," June 18]. The public good entails 
private sacrifice, such as rights-of-way for 
interstate highways and land clearance for 
flood-control reservoirs, both locally op- 
posed before they were built. 

Vermonters nowadays are considering 
the public good versus private sacrifice in 
development of electricity transmission 
lines, natural gas pipelines, solar farms and 
industrial wind turbines. All are proposed 
or owned by international corporations and 
governments, including Canadian-owned 
Green Mountain Power and Vermont 
Gas, majority-owned by gouvernement du 
Quebec, sole owner of Hydro-Quebec. 

Vermont’s energy' future now is 
Canadian-owned. Whether this is for 
Vermonters’ public good now is academic. 
The outcome is the western New England 
electricity corridor, floated by Gov. Peter 
Shumlin on Vermont Public Radio in 
September 2013, possibly paralleled by a 
natural-gas pipeline financed by electric- 
ity ratepayers — a scenario envisioned in a 
January 2014 Portland Press Herald article 
about New England governors’ plan to cut 

Howard Falrman 

PUTNEY 


POT WONT PAY 

[Re: “Entrepreneurial Dream Team Sets 
Sights on Marijuana," April 15; Feedback: 
"Capitalizing on Cannabis,” June 17]: 
Of the “multiple bottom lines” — social, 
economic, environmental and quality 
products — that have been advanced for 
legalizing marijuana in Vermont, none is 
convincing. Marijuana is a needless, mind- 
and behavior-altering drug. 

Let’s take the arguments one at a time. 
Legalization would: 

Tncreas[e] entrepreneurial opportuni- 
ties." There are so many more constructive 
and positive ways of doing business. In 
addition, unless our neighbors legalize 
it, it would be a felony to export it out of 
Vermont. And lenders are reluctant — if 
not flat-out refusing — to finance or accept 
accounts tied to these “businesses.” 

“Creat[e] more jobs.” Do we need more 
low-paying agricultural jobs that don’t 
confer benefits and are likely to employ 
migrant labor? And how would these 
“jobs" qualify anyone for serious employ- 
ment elsewhere? 

“Providfe] greater access to the 
medical and health benefits of cannabis." 
Buzzwords all. The only real knowledge we 
have so far is based on medical marijuana. 
As of now, the beneficial ingredient — can- 
nabinol — occurs in such minute quantities 
in raw marijuana that smoking is not a rec- 
ognized form of treatment. The feel-good 
aspect of smoking pot has no medical basis. 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


IN DEFENSE OF STEM 

As a libera] arts graduate and current 
engineering graduate student, I have 
had the benefit of experiencing educa- 
tion in the humanities — and in science, 
technology, engineering and mathemat- 
ics, aka STEM. I have always agreed 
with the concept that our institutions 
of higher learning should offer a range 
of fields of study and not just those 
that are financially viable. Thus I am in 
agreement with the majority of Judith 
Levine’s article [Poli Psy: “UVM: At 
What Cost STEM?” June 17], But her 
sensational, oversimplistic conclusion 
detracted from the overall argument. 

Are engineers and physicists who 
design renewable energy devisingbetter 
ways to kill? Are artists who create war 
propaganda searching for alternatives 
to war? Levine's simplistic categoriza- 
tion of the STEM fields and humanities 
is not only intellectually offensive, it is 
personally offensive. 

To make a sensational conclusion 
much in the same vein as the article: 
George W. Bush majored in history at 
Yale University, so, for democracy's 
sake, we should be wary of all history 
departments? 

Levine's final paragraph implies that 
people with a humanitarian education 
are the only ones who can keep people 
with STEM degrees from running amok 
with unethical and possibly lethal tech- 
nology development. I do not believe, 
and I doubt any research suggests, that 
humanities degrees naturally confer 
their pupils with superior moral attri- 
butes. In fact, the belief that one field 
is unquestionably the moral superior 
should be viewed as “a dangerous thing." 

BURLINGTON 

[Re: Poli Psy: “UVM: At What Cost 
STEM?" June 17 ]: In a university-wide 
essay two years ago, I noted: "Liberal 
education today integrates the great 


Guarantee purity. Colorado’s state lab 
has found molds, dirt and dust in loose 
marijuana. The public cost alone of col- 
lecting and analyzing samples would be 
prohibitive and probably ineffective. 

Foster a “thoughtful approach” to edu- 
cating the young. In the case of marijuana, 
this is an oxymoron. All marijuana laws 
prohibit use by minors. But the young see 
their trusted adults using it, so where's 
the danger? Hopefully, as the warnings 
continue to mount, legalization will be re- 
vealed as of dubious value on every level. 

Julia Purdy 
NORTH CHITTENDEN 


issues of the day with qualitative and 
quantitative analysis and reasoning 
... It prepares our students for a life of 
understanding trends, uncertainties, 
ambiguities, cultures and complexities 
of the world.” 

Again last tall, I defended the value 
of liberal arts and humanities in another 
essay, writing that the “purpose of higher 
education should be to expose the stu- 
dent to thinking broadly and deeply 
about our collective knowledge and new 
discoveries while fostering critical and 
analytical thinking that connects intel- 
lectual curiosity and careful reflection.” 

I further observed this spring that 
education and research “of a qualitative 
nature plays an equally important role 
in our universities and at UVM.” 

UVM continues to invest sig- 
nificantly in liberal education and its 
values through the new Humanities 
Center; the newly acquired Taft 
School to house our Department of 
Art and Art History; and renovations 
this summer to Royall Tyler Theatre 
and the Music Recital Hall. When we 
complete the STEM facility in 2019, it 
will complement “a rich, qualitative 
appreciation of humanities, the arts 
and social services" on campus, as we 
noted at the groundbreaking in May. 

Finally, UVM’s new initiative-based 
budgeting model is the result of three 
years of campus-wide consultation — 
286 meetings with 200 faculty, staff 
and students. In the end, it is about 
humanities scholars, artists, scientists, 
engineers and medical professionals 
working together to advance UVM's 
success as an institution of consequence 
where talent, learning and scholarly 
contributions flourish for the advance- 
ment of society. 

Tom Sullivan 

BURLINGTON 

Sullivan is president of the 
University of Vermont. 


SAY SOMETHING! 






1 1 Burl ington. VT 05402-1164 



View nine private gardens, 
loon tea included from 3 to 4 pm. 


1 9 th ANNUAL TOUR 
IN JERICHO & UNDERHILL 


JULY 3RD SALE! 

HAPPY 4TH! 10"» OFF 
THE ENTIRE STORE!!* 
(*Cannot be combined with any 
other discount including half 
and full case wine discounts) 

CHEESE SALE! 

OVATION BRIE 
Reg. $9.49/11. 

On sale $6.99/lb 
IT4LL4NASIAGO FRESCO 
Reg. $12.1911, 

On sale $1.9911) 

80Z HAVARTI WITH 
DILLORJALAPENO 
Reg. $5.99ea 
On sale $2.99 

VINO SALE! 

OWEN ROE 2012 
YAKIMA VALLEY RED WINE 
92 Point W iue Enthusiast 
On sale $2199! 

We mill be closed 
for the 4th of July. 
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WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wwu.cheesetra ders.com 


Mirror Mirr®r 

makeup • sklncaro • day spa 
Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VI • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally Operated 


^OMD S/l 
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SUNDAY, JULY 1 2 • 1 0 AM - 3 PM 
$40/ pp 


GARDENEIflj , 

merchants sft Vl 


La Mer 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl’s Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 


For tickets and Inlormatlon: 
802-863-5966 • www.llynncenter.org 


All the lines 
you love... 




Starting this summer, Kimball Brook Farm will be hosting. 


KIMBALL BROOK 


Featuring local foods, entertainment, 
and family fun — a great way to 
wrap up the weekend. 


Live Entertainment • Children's games available 


To view our menu or purchase tickets, please visit our web page 
kimballbrookfarm.com, email kimballbrookfarmevents@gmail.cc 
or by visiting events on our Facebook page. 


Reserving ahead of time is preferred, but we will offer 25 seats < 
a first come first serve basis at the door each time. 


Next Event: August 9th 

Check out our website 
for more details. 


Tail Feather Farm 


Sunday Dinner At The Farm 


Kimball Brook Farm, North Ferrisburgh, VT 

July 1 2, 20 1 5 from 1 -5pm (limited first come first serve sea 

$30 per adult; $10 per child under 12; kids under 3 


WHEN: 


Kim bai 
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TAKE AN ADDITIONAL 10 % OFF 


whatever sale product you can fit inside! 

Burton Flagship Store 

80 Industrial Parkway 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 660-3200 
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NEWS 

14 CEDO: Progressives 
Fear Bernie Sanders’ 
Creation Has Lost Its 
Wa y 

16 Smooth Sailing — So 
Far — for Private 
Burlington Marina 
Proposal 

15 Color Blind: Outside 
Vermont, Can 
Sanders Talk Race, 
Immigration? 


VIDEO SERIES 


ARTS NEWS 

22 Tin Men: Itinerant 
Image Makers Bring 
Old-School Photo 
Studio to Burlington 

23 New Hampshire’s Frost 
Place Inspires Poets to 
Use Their Words 

24 What Locavore Looked 
Like: 19th-Century 
Farm Drawings at 
Rokeby Museum 




Stuck in Vermont: Circus Smirkus' annual 


25 Vermont Entrepreneur 
Taps Stone Celebs to 
Light Up His Product 

BY KEN PICARD 


FEATURES 

30 Missing Mohamed 
Mental health: The plight 
of a mentally III man reveals 

safety net 

34 The Hole Truth 



COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 

26 WTF culture 

27 Work jobs 

44 Side Dishes food 
63 Soundbites music 
67 Album Reviews 
70 Art Review 
76 Movie Reviews 
85 Ask Athena sex 
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11 The Magnificent 7 
21 Life Lines 
48 Calendar 
58 Classes 
62 Music 
70 Art 
76 Movies 
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CEDAR WOOD 

NATURAL HEALTH CENTER 
Guided wellness solutions. 


OPEN HOUSE 

SATURDAY JULY 18 1 1 am to 4pm 

Come see what's new at Cedar Wood Natural Health Center! 
PHYSICAL THERAPY • FULL SESSION MASSAGE* REIKI & MORE 

Learn more & RSVP at cedarwoodnaturalhealthcenter.com 

SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 05403 



we'll make this part fun. 

Fire & Metal Goldsmiths 

Cherry SL at the Church St Marketplace / 802-862-0423 / www.fireandmetaLcom 


20 JOY DRIVE, SUITE 100 





SKULL VON BRONZE KNOBS FROM 
LOCALLY OWNED FAUCETTO 


> bath fittings, hardware, lightii 
TREET | SOUTH BURLINGTON, 


I FARRELL ! 


CLOSETOHOMEVT.COM 


FEATURING 


THE ALTERNATE ROUTES, PANAMA WEDDING, 
AND PATTI CASEY & COLIN McCAFFREY 


ADMISSION IS 


^ National Life 
Group 

£&fest 

July i8 • 3-9 p.m. • Lawn of National Life Group in Montpelier 


.n afternoon and evening of music to support 
I BRANCHES OF HOPE, the cancer patient fund at Central 
Vermont Medical Center. Children's activities begin at 
3 p.m. and music from the main stage starts at 4 p.m. 
Find more info at DoGoodFest.com 
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KNOB 

NIRVANA! 

ATCLOSETOHOME 


OVER 2,000 
KNOBS & PULLS 
ON DISPLAY 
...AND MORE 
COMING SOON! 


^CLOSE X 

TO HOME 


Reflections Memory Care 


Celebrating the past and focusing on today’s possibilities. 


We create opportunities for residents to experience success 
throughout the day. Our program strives to engage residents in 
meaningful, therapeutic activities focusing on their strengths and 
capabilities. Our team has helped hundreds of families. 

Call today to find out how we can help yours: 802-923-2513 

J|tRESIDENCE ' 

" air. 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road | Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 


Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or email cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com 






Sea Shanty 


Practiced Poet 


SATURDAY 4 

CONSCIOUS 

CREATIVITY 

Art and 
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Mite-y Matter 


THURSDAY 2 

Homegrown Harmony 


FRIDAY 3 

Full Speed Ahead 


ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

UNDER ARMOUR 
| POLO RALPH LAUREN 
CARTER'S & OSHKOSH 
BROOKS BROTHERS 
PHOENIX BOOKS 
BELLA & VAN HEUSEN 
FAMOUS FOOTWEAR 


JOCKEY & SYMBOREE 
KITCHEN COLLECTION 
LANE BRYANT 

SNOW DROP & VITAMIN WORLD 
SWEET CLOVER MARKET 
CHRISTOPHER & BANKS 
Q.H. BASS & ACE 
HANNAFORDS 




$19.99 

2 large, 1-topping pizzas & 2-liter Coke product 

$24.99 


www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 


^ 0 od and Met* 
inspired y 


K We specialize 
in unique 
itfl Antiques, 
ftfpl Home Decor, 

; . Furniture 

& Handcrafted 
items. 


3424 Roosevelt Highway 



ON VERMONT POLITICS BY 


hen NORMAN RUNNION left 
the Brattleboro Reformer in 
1990, it was still the kind of 
ambitious, authoritative daily 
newspaper one could find in small towns 
across America. 

The paper boasted a two-man bureau 
in Bellows Falls, a robust newsroom in 
Brattleboro and correspondents scattered 
throughout Windham County’s rural 
reaches. All told, some IS people cranked 
out the news for the Reformer, six days a 

Runnion. who covered everyone from 

WINSTON CHURCHILL to JOHN F. KENNEDY in his 

early years at United Press International, 
joined the Reformer’s staff in 1969 and 
served as its managing editor from 1971 
until his departure nearly 20 years later. 

“I’m a newspaperman, my father was a 
newspaperman — I love that word, I grew 
up on that word,” he told reporter kevin 
otonnor in a 1989 interview. "It would 
never have occurred to me to be anything 
else.” 

The 85-year-old Runnion died June 19, 
as O'Connor reported for VTDigger.oig and 
the Commons. 

A week later, the paper he once loved 
died, too. 

Last Friday, the top brass at New 
England Newspapers, Inc. initiated the big- 
gest round of layoffs in years at the Reformer 
and its three sister papers, according to sev- 
eral people close to the situation who spoke 
on the condition of anonymity. 

Precisely how many people lost their 
jobs remains unclear. The papers haven't 
written a word about it — and publisher 
ed woods and vice president of news 
kevin moran did not respond to a request 
for comment. But according to insiders, 
roughly a dozen employees of the Reformer, 
Bennington Banner, Manchester Journal and 
Pittsfield, Mass.-based Berkshire Eagle were 

At the Reformer, the casualties included 
reporter mike faher and veteran news clerk 
pat smith, who spent more than 40 years 
at the paper. At the Banner, reporter Jacob 
colon and news clerk maggie baker were 
cut The weekly Manchester Journal lost its 
last dedicated reporter, brandon canevari, 
leaving editor Andrew mckeever as the pa- 
per’s sole newsroom employee. 

In January, NENI named Reformer ex- 
ecutive editor tom d'errico to a new content 
marketing position at the company and 
tasked Banner managing editor michelle 
karas with running both the Brattleboro 
and Bennington papers. But when Karas 
left last month for a new job in Colorado, 
even that combined position was elimi- 
nated, sources say. 


On Friday, D’Errico lost his job, too. 

As recently as 2007 and 2008, when I 
worked at the Reformer, the paper still had 
five reporters on the beat But after trans- 
ferring chris mays to Bennington earlier 
this year and cutting Faher, the only report- 
ers remaining are Howard weiss-tisman and 

DOMENIC POLL 

Adding insult to the injury of less local 
news in print: Just last week, the Reformer 
upped its newsstand price from 75 cents to 

The top brass didn’t say much as they 
handed out severance packages Friday 
and Monday, sources say. After Seven Days 
reached out for comment and VTDigger.org 
broke the news Tuesday, Woods emailed 
staff members to “acknowledge the layoffs” 
and urge them to refrain from commenting 
publicly. 

ACCORDINGTDINSIDERS, 
ROUGHLYADDZEN 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 
REPORTERS WERE AXED. 

“With these layoffs, we often see an 
influx in questions from outside the com- 
pany," Woods wrote. “The fear is that 
fewer people will produce a lesser quality 
product.” 

Uh, yeah, dude. 

Woods’ written explanation for the cuts 
appeared somewhat contradictory 

“As we move into a new fiscal year, we 
have an obligation to ‘right size’ the com- 
pany, based on updated financial perfor- 
mance and volume expectations," he wrote, 
seeming to acknowledge the pressures 
facing most daily newspapers. 

But two paragraphs later, Woods wrote 
that the company had “just experienced an 
improved and successful fiscal year.” 

He concluded, “We are positioned well 
for the future and our financial stability is 
not in question.” 

Its ownership certainly is. 

Last September, the hedge fund that 
runs the place, Alden Global Capital, put 
NENI’s parent company Digital First 
Media, up for sale. In March, Reuters re- 
ported that the private equity firm Apollo 
Global Management planned to buy DFM, 
the nation's second biggest newspaper 
chain, for $400 million — but the deal fell 
through and Alden pulled the company off 
the market. 

Now, according to former DFM editor 
matt derienzo, “Buyouts and layoffs are 
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quietly taking place across the country" 
at the company’s roughly 100 dailies and 
weeklies. Last week, upstate New York's 
Record and Saratogian announced that six 
employees had accepted buyouts — includ- 
ing two 40-year veterans — following five 
layoffs in May. 

NENI’s Vermont papers are hardly 
the first in the state to shed staff. The 
Gannett-owned Burlington Free Press and 
locally owned Rutland Herald and Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus have endured sev- 
eral rounds of layoffs in recent years. 

But unlike the regions those dailies serve, 
southern Vermont has never been covered 
adequately by statewide media outlets. 
Now that the Herald has largely pulled out 
of Windham and Bennington counties and 
NENI’s papers have been cut to the bone, 
there are woefully few reporters south of 
Route 4. The Commons, a scrappy, nonprofit 
weekly based in Brattleboro, is practically 
the only game in town. 

Runnion might be disappointed, but he 
certainly wouldn't be surprised by the state 
of his old newspaper. The writing has been 
on the wall since 1995, when the local family 
that owned the NENI papers sold them to a 
national chain. In the years since, a series of 
corporate owners have slashed salaries, cut 
staff and generally undermined their own 
product 

What a surprise that, 25 years after 
Runnion's departure, the Reformer’s circu- 
lation has dwindled from a peak of 10,000 
to less than half of that! 

In a speech to several press associations 
after his retirement, O'Connor reported, 
Runnion criticized the media for its “grow- 
ing ineptness" and blamed its problems on 
“corporate obsession with the bottom line.” 

Hate to say it Norm, but it’s only getting 


Welched 

You could be forgiven for missing some 
pretty significant news in Vermont politics 
last Friday, what with the headlines coming 
out of the Supreme Court Charleston, 
Greece and Dannemora. 

For weeks, state politicos have been 
waiting on Congressman peter welch (D- 
Vt) to decide whether he’d seek to replace 
retiring Gov. peter shumun in 2016. You 
may recall that, in these very pages, I did 
my level best last week to goad Welch into 

So much for that! 

On Friday at 10 a.m., the congressman 
announced he'd remain inside the Beltway 
and seek a sixth term in the U.S. House next 
year. Less than a minute later, national news 
outlets reported that the Supreme Court 
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hnd legalized same-sex marriage. So, you 
know, that kinda stole the show. 

In a conference call with reporters later 

the allure of spending more time in the 
Green Mountains and had asked himself, 
“How can I best serve Vermonters?’’ 

The answer: “That's a tough call, be- 
cause obviously both positions provide a 
real opportunity to do it,” he said. “And my 
conclusion was sticking here in Congress 
where I’ve established these relationships, 
that whoever replaced me — it would take 
time to be able to do it, if they were able to." 

With Welch out of the running, several 
Dems who’d said they’d defer to the senior 
statesman indicated they were back in the 
game — including former human services 
commissioner and lieutenant governor 
DOUG RACINE of Richmond and fonner dip- 
lomat and state senator peter Galbraith of 
Townshend. 

But the three candidates doing the most 
organizing behind the scenes — and at- 
tracting the most attention — were House 
Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown), 
fonner state senator and Google exec 
MATT DUNNE of Hartland, and Secretary of 
Transportation SUE minter of Waterbury. 

Dunne, who’s run for statewide office 
twice before, and Smith, who’s led the 
Vermont House since 2009, are likely the 
best-known candidates — and both are 
almost certain to run. The only question is 
when they’ll announce. 

Dunne is on a family vacation this week 
and didn’t return a call seeking comment. 
Smith said he’s “seriously considering it” 

Minter, who many expected to run for 
lieutenant governor before Shumlin an- 
nounced his retirement, is a little harder to 
predict Some of the state's most influential 
female voices, including former governor 
Madeleine kunin, have been urging her to set 
her sights higher than lite gov — noting that 

held by a woman: Treasurer beth pearce. 

“I am absolutely encouraged by the idea 
that we could see a really strong, viable can- 

be a woman,” says sarah mccall, executive 
director of Emerge Vermont, which trains 
women to run for office. “Sue Minter is as 
qualified as any candidate in the race.” 

Minter says a statewide run would re- 
quire her to step down from the Agency of 
Transportation — a move she doesn’t want 
to make before Congress fluids a long-term 
highway spending bill, which is due later 
this summer. 

“Honestly, I’m thinking about all of this 

decision until after the summer,” she says. 
"There are lots of options, including staying 
with my job. But there’s also the possibility 

Minter's not the only one taking her 
time. On the Republican side, Lt Gov. phil 
SCOTT says he won’t make up his mind until 
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“beyond Labor Day." As Welch did with the 
Dems, Scott appears to be freezing other 
potential GOP candidates in place, such 
as former gubernatorial candidates RANDY 
BROCK and SCOTT MILNE. 

So should I try to goad Scott into run- 
ning, too? 

Nah. That didn’t work so hot last time. 

Study Hall 

Librarians at die University of Vermont's 
special collections say interest is spiking 
in the "Bernard sanders papers” — 30 
boxes of meticulously organized material 
documenting Sanders' eight years as mayor 
of Burlington. 

That should come as no surprise, given 
the independent senator’s rapid rise in the 
polls in New Hampshire and Iowa, which 
hold the nation's first presidential nominat- 
ing contests. 

Media outlets, such as the Guardian, 
have drilled deep into the archives and un- 
earthed tasty tidbits — but they’re not the 
only ones interested in getting to know the 

Last Thursday, two casually dressed 
twentysomethings were spotted combing 
through the Sanders files and decades-old 
Vermont newspapers. As they were on 
their way out the door at the end of the day, 
Seven Days asked what they were doing. 

“No comment," said one of the young 
men, dressed in a T-shirt and flannel. “No 
comment.” 

As they emerged into the sunlight 
outside Bailey/Howe Library, Seven Days 
pressed again: “Come on! We’re all doing 
the same thing." 

“No, we're not,” Flannel Man shot back. 

“We’re just looking," said the other one, 
dressed in a white shirt with black stripes. 

“Looking at what?” 

“Old newspapers,” Stripy said. “Vermont 
history." 

So who were these mysterious charac- 
ters? Opposition researchers working for 
one of Sanders’ rivals? Earlier that day a 
super PAC supporting former Maryland 
governor martin o malley launched the first 
negative ad of the race targeting Sanders. 

Asked if Team O’Malley had dispatched 
Flannel Man and Stripy to Burlington, cam- 
paign spokeswoman Lis smith said, “We 
have not, and they are not affiliated with 

But wait! Here’s a clue: That T-shirt 
Flannel Man was wearing? It read, “New 
Hampshire for jeanne shaheen." 

Earlier this year, hillary Clinton 
absorbed much of Shaheen’s political op- 
eration to run her Granite State campaign: 
state director mike vlacich, senior political 
aide kari thurman and spokesman harrell 
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KIRSTEIN. 

Asked if Flannel Man and Stripy be- 
longed to Team Clinton, Kirstein did not 

Welcome to Burlington, Hillary. 
Next time, tell your people to leave their 
Shaheen shirts at home. © 
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CEDO: Progressives Fear Bernie Sanders’ 
Creation Has Lost Its Way 


BY ALICIA FREESE 

I n his campaign stump speeches 
around the country, presidential 
candidate Bernie Sanders rattles off 
accomplishments from his eight- 
year tenure as mayor of Burlington: the 
Waterfront Park, the community land 
trust and citywide neighborhood plan- 
ning assemblies to encourage citizen in- 
volvement in government, to name a few. 

Many of those initiatives came 
out of the Community & Economic 
Development Office Sanders created in 
1983. By one vote, the underdog 
socialist mayor managed 
to convince a mostly |i 
hostile city council to '' 
establish the unique ^ 
entity that would |a 
help him bypass § 
political gridlock, i 
Conveniently, most 
of the department's 
budget came from 
federal grants instead 
of city coffers. 

"A lot of people don' 
understand what CEDO 
does,” observed Beth Truzansky, 
who recently left after working there for 
13 years, most recently as director of a 
diversity and equity program. But insid- 
ers consider the de facto department to 
be the mayor’s activist arm. 

Located right next to the mayor’s 
office, CEDO helped carry out many of 
the hallmark initiatives of Burlington's 
Progressive era. It invested in under- 
served neighborhoods and rehabbed 
North Street. It helped build Burlington’s 
acclaimed affordable housing network 
by setting up what is now the Champlain 
Housing Trust — a community land trust 
that manages and builds affordable hous- 
ing. It led efforts to create inclusionary 
zoning and expand tenant rights. More 
recently, the office nurtured businesses 
such as Burton Snowboards in the once- 
barren South End and paved the way for 
downtown City Market/Onion River 

In 2013, former and current staff 
convened at Burlington’s city hall to 
celebrate CEDO's 30th anniversary. 
Sanders, then a senator, showed up to 
expound on the department's successes 
during his time as mayor. CEDO es- 
chewed the “give tax breaks, beg, go to 
other states to bring companies here” 
approach to economic development, he 



said. Instead, “We began by asking the 
question, economic development for 
who?” 

John Davis, who spent a decade as 
CEDO’s housing director, said the of- 
fice’s work was guided by a maxim that 
Sanders beat into their heads: “What's in 
it for the little guy?” It was also defined 
by “a healthy skepticism about market 
solutions — skepticism about private 
developers and private banks doing the 
right thing without some checks and 
balances,” Davis said. 

r that it’s under 
Democratic command, 
ome city councilors 
worry that CEDO is in 
the throes of an iden- 
tity crisis. Different 
priorities, staff depar- 
tures and a proposed 
restructuring have 
prompted questions 
about whether it is 
losing its way. 

City council president 
Jane Knodell, a Progressive, re- 
called a time when “it was clear 
the vision was: We want development 
but we also want equity, and 
want to make sure we don 
displace working-class people 
from the city.” Now, she said, 

“It would be hard for me to : 
articulate the vision behind & 
CEDO.” 

CEDO's first director, 

Peter Clavelle, followed __ 

Sanders as mayor. When 
Weinberger took Burlingtc 
top job in 2012, the office had been 
under Progressive control for all but 
two years since its creation. 

The newly minted Democratic mayor 
picked Peter Owens, a development 
specialist with a PhD in environmental 
planning and urban design, to head up 
the office. Before coming to Burlington, 
Owens was the urban design director 
at a White River Junction landscape 
architecture and planning firm. He 
helped redevelop the Presidio, a former 
military base in San Francisco. Fresh out 
of Middlebury College in the 1980s, he 
also did some work for CEDO. 

Under Owens, CEDO is leading sev- 
eral public and private infrastructure 
projects on the waterfront, including 
redevelopment of the Moran Plant. 



It’s redesigning 
the city’s park- 
ing system and 
promoting dense 
mixed-use de- 
velopment in 
the downtown by 
supporting 
ects such as the $200 
million mall makeover. 

In the South End, CEDO 
is planning for the con- 
struction of the Champlai 
redevelopment of the ne 
One of Owens' and Weinberger’s more 
ambitious — and contentious — goals is 
an 18-point housing plan, which aims 
to make housing more affordable for 
middle-income people. 

Lately, though, they've been address- 
ing more mundane matters regarding 
budget and personnel. 

CEDO has been wrestling with 
serious financial chal- 
lenges precipitated 
by a steady 
decline 



the years in the 
federal funding that 
accounts for most of 
its budget. For example, 
Weinberger noted in an interview that 
the community development block 
grant, an annual source of money used 
for a variety of projects, dropped 20 per- 
cent due to federal cuts about the time 
he took office. 

“I can’t tell you how stressful it's been 
these last two springs, trying to deal with 
this budget ... trying to scramble around 
to find money to pay staff,” Owens said. 
The reporting requirements for the re- 
maining grants have become more oner- 
ous, taking up more staff time. 

Owens recalled that during his earlier 
stint at CEDO, the office “had incredible 
flexibility to do all kinds of things.” In 


today’s funding climate, he 
continued, “We don’t have 
the dollars, and we don’t 
: have the flexibility.” 

Even so, he’s adamant 
that CEDO is on the 
upswing. "I’m actually 
pretty psyched,” Owens 
said. Describing it as “the 
end of a three-year effort to get 
a solid foundation,” he added, “I 
feel like we are starting to get our 
mojo back.” 

Helping to stabilize the situation: 
The city council agreed to start giving 
CEDO an annual allocation from the 
general fund. Roughly $400,000 of its 
$4.5 million budget now comes from 
local tax dollars. 

Staff turnover has also been a prob- 
lem. During the past year, roughly a 
quarter of the 30-person team has 
left, including holdovers from the 
Progressive era such as Denise Girard, 
left after approximately three 
decades, 18-year veteran Brian 
Pine and Nick Warner, who ran 
the brownfields program for 
16 years. When Owens’ right- 
hand man, Nate Wildfire, 
leaves in August after two and 
: a half years, he'll be the third 
assistant director to depart in 
roughly six months. A fourth as- 
sistant director, Darlene Kehoe, 
moved to the clerk/treasurer’s 
office but continues to manage fi- 
nances for CEDO. 

The staff departures, Owens ac- 
knowledged, have been hard. But he put 
a positive spin on the situation, pointing 
out that CEDO is continuing its tradi- 
tion of being “an incubator for leaders 
in the community." And, he added, the 
departures gave him an opportunity to 
restructure the office in a way that will 0 
make it more effective. 

His plan came up for a vote at the S 
June 15 city council meeting as part £ 
of the mayor’s fiscal year 2016 budget | 
proposal. It was the only sticking point | 
between the administration and the f 
council that evening. During earlier | 
meetings, Owens had explained his logic 8 
for the new arrangement, which elimi- ~ 
nates the housing division and distrib- § 
utes its work between two other teams, | 
renamed the “sustainability, housing and j 
economic development division” and " 


the “community, housing and opportu- 
nity division." He insisted that housing 
would actually get more attention under 
the new arrangement 
because it would no 
longer be in a “silo” and 
more people would be 
working on it. He argued 
that separating federally 
funded housing work from city-funded 
work would make it easier to meet the 
former’s reporting requirements. 

One by one, non-Democrats on the 
12-member council expressed 
misgivings about the plan. 

Despite Owens' assur- 
ances to the contrary, ,,|l” 
they suggested that 
eliminating the po- 
sition of assistant 



director of hous- 
ing, which oversaw 
the housing divi- 
sion and was previ- 
ously occupied by 
Pine, would weaken 
the city’s response to one 
of its primary challenges. 

“For me the question 
is, does this diffuse the issue of hous- 
ing so much that it becomes kind of borhood livability, student housing and 
i demotion?” Progressive Councilor workforce housing.” 


issues. Progressive Councilor Max 
Tracy said he thinks CEDO lacks a 
“comprehensive antipoverty strategy.” 

On the subject of hous- 
ing, he criticized it for 
catering more to a 20- to 
40-year-old “techie set" 
than to low-income 
residents. 

Owens and Weinberger vigorously 
deny the suggestion that CEDO’s 
commitment to helping low-income 
residents has waned, or that CEDO has 
^ drifted from its mission, which 
Owens describes as “building 
vibrant, healthier and 
more equitable city.” But 
both men acknowledge 
that they do intend 

addressing the hous- 
^ ing needs of middle- 
k income residents. 

“We’re not backing 
.||l' away from affordable 
il/fi housing one inch,” Owens 
said. “But we are recogniz- 
ing that there are additional 
things that we can do in terms of neigh- 


Selene Colburn asked 
interview. 

“When everybody is in 
charge of something, no one 
is in charge," Knodell later 

The councilors ulti- 
mately agreed to the change, PETEf 
but the discussion that night c 

hinted at a deeper conflict. 

“I think a lot of the criticism of CEDO 
is really disagreement with the policies 
and priorities of the administration," 
said Davis, who started working there in 
1984. “CEDO becomes a lightning 
rod.” 

criticize the current 
incarnation of CEDO, 
noting, “There’s always # 
a risk of old-timers ^ 
looking at any agency ^ 
of which they were a ^ 
part and then saying in 
a very self-serving, self- 
congratulatory way that ^ 
those young whippersnap- 
pers are doing it all wrong” 

But he did say CEDO seems to have a 
different set of “social priorities” than it 
did during his time there. 

According to Knodell, CEDO is de- 
voting less attention to community de- 
velopment projects that invest in neigh- 
borhoods and address poverty-related 


STARTING TO GET 
OUR MOJO BACK. 



People such as Tom 
Torti, executive director 
of the Lake Champlain 
Regional Chamber of 
Commerce, welcome the 
greater focus on young 
professionals. The mayor 
1WENS, and his CEDO staff, Torti 
said, “are not paralyzed 
by fear. They are not para- 
lyzed by process.” 

The mayor also defended CEDO’s 
overall record, saying “If you look 
around the city' right now, there’s a lot 
going on, and I think that is a 
demonstration of uscontinu- 
ing to find a way to move 
\ things forward, even if 
\ CEDO is going through 
^ some restructuring.” 

^ Are Progressives 
simply feeling protec- 
,\^ five of the historically 
||0' liberal enclave? ‘That’s 
.,///* probably part of it,” 
1 Knodell conceded. But she 
doesn’t think it will inevitably 
remain a point of contention. “I think 
it’s a huge opportunity for the mayor 
to rebuild CEDO to carry out a positive 
vision for Burlington, and I think it can 
be done." ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Smooth Sailing — So Far —For Private 
Burlington Marina Proposal 


T om De Moya navigated his 
24-foot Yamaha motorboat 
out of the crowded slips at 
the Burlington waterfront 
and pointed it toward the broad, blue 
expanse of Lake Champlain. It was a 
glorious sunny day, and he was headed 
out for a short midday ride with a friend. 

The web analyst at Dealer.com goes 
out on the lake at least three times a week 
in the summer. “Absolutely stunning" is 
how he recalls the impression it made on 
him when he moved to Vermont in 2009. 
“I’m from Florida, and we don't have 
beautiful lakes with mountains on the 
other side,” he said — and here “croco- 
diles aren’t trying to eat you.” 

De Moya co-owns the boat with a 
friend, who already had a slip at the Lake 
Champlain Ferries dock near Perkins 
Pier. Otherwise, he might have waited 
years to get a public or private dockage 
anywhere in Burlington harbor, where 
demand dramatically exceeds supply. 

That could change. A proposal for a 
new private marina with up to 160 slips 
at the northern end of the waterfront is 
moving forward through the public ap- 
proval process. If the plan sails through, 
construction could begin next year, with 
the marina opening in the summer of 
2016 or 2017. 

The city is also investigating a public 
project near Perkins Pier that would add 
slips and moorings, but an expanded 
municipal marina is likely further off. 

Many boaters have one response 
to the proposals: Hurry up, because 
Burlington is missing out economi- 
cally. Not only is the city turning away 
Vermonters looking to park their boats 
for the season; it has erected a “no va- 
cancy” sign for floating travelers who 
would like to shop and eat downtown, 
but can’t find anywhere to park their 
watercraft. 

“There are a lot of people coming in 
— vacationers from the north, the south 
— and there are just no slips here,” said 
De Moya. “I think the city’s losing a mas- 
sive amount of money.” 

And while locals might be able to find 
slips in neighboring towns, Burlington’s 
the place to be, he said: ‘This is where 
everything’s happening — downtown.” 

Lucy and Alan Abair of Burlington 
agree. “We need more slips, and we 
need a nice place for people to come in, 
take a shower,” said Lucy, as the couple 


prepared to take their motorboat out 
from Perkins Pier. 

The private marina project would 
be built and operated by local devel- 
opers Charles DesLauriers and Jack 
Wallace, whose recent projects include 
Hotel Vermont and Burlington’s Hen 
of the Wood restaurant. Their $5 mil- 
lion proposal, called the Burlington 
Harbor Marina, would be built be- 
tween the U.S. Coast Guard Station and 
the Burlington fishing pier, on public 
lake frontage where a small pavilion 
and picnic area are located now. The 
Community Sailing Center and Moran 
Plant are just north of it. 

The project would include a perim- 
eter dock, interior docking and up to 160 
boat slips, 40 percent of which would 
be reserved for “transient" boaters; the 
rest would be rented under long-term 
agreements. A floating marina building 
would contain restrooms, guest bathing 
and laundry facilities, offices, a store, 


and some sort of food and beverage ser- 
vice. There would be pump-out facilities 
for boats and a stand for a water taxi to 
shuttle people around the harbor. 

The marina would have at least 25 
parking spaces, as well as a temporary 
drop-off parking area. Wallace said the 
developers hope the marina will be open 
for part of next season, and a full season 
the year after that. If the city can help 
the marina find more space as the north- 
ern waterfront redevelops, it would 
gradually add services on land such 
as boat storage, he added, becoming a 
fiill-service operation with year-round 
employees. 

Nate Wildfire, assistant director for 
economic development at Burlington’s 
Community & Economic Development 
Office, said the project addresses a well- 
known problem: “We’re the largest pop- 
ulation center by far on Lake Champlain, 
and we have the seventh largest marina. 
We are underserved.” 


Plus, more boat traffic “makes the 
waterfront more vibrant," he noted. 

There’s money in it, too. Gross rev- 
enue from the city’s marina operations 
totaled $1.1 million in 2013, with net 
profits of $450,000. At that time, 975 
boats were on the waiting list for a slip 
at the city marina, which currently ac- 
commodates watercraft at 189 slips and 
76 moorings. 

Out-of-town boaters come into the 
city to shop at stores, eat at restaurants 
and stay at hotels, all of which pay taxes. 
Increasing the number of slips — either 
at public or private facilities — would 
increase overall revenues in a profitable 
trickle-down effect. 

All of the development at Burlington 
Harbor Marina, including the parking, 
would be located on public property 
and subject to city leases that have 
strings attached: The perimeter dock 
would be open to all from 7 a.m. to 10 
p.m., and the restrooms, store and event 
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spaces would have to be accessible to 
the public, too. 

A tentative agreement calls for a 
40-year lease between the city and the 
developers. DesLauriers and Wallace 
would get $500,000 in public funds 
through tax increment financing — a 
strategy to pay for infrastructure by 
borrowing on future tax revenues. In 
exchange, they’d pay $27,500 in rent 
plus 5 percent of marina revenue ex- 
ceeding $565,000 during the first year. 
After that, they would pay $55,000 plus 
5 percent of marina revenue exceeding 



THERE AREA LOT OF PEOPLE 
COMING IN... AND THERE 
ARE JOST NO SLIPS HERE. 

I THINK THE CITY’S LOSING A 
MASSIVE AMOUNT OF MONEY. 

TOM DE MOYA 


$1,130,000. They would also pay prop- 
erty taxes, but the amount has not yet 
been determined. 

The proposed arrangements are 
outlined in a memorandum of under- 
standing and draft lease documents 
the Burlington City Council approved 
in May. Every member voted in favor 
— except Karen Paul, who recused 
herself because her husband owns 
Colchester’s Bay Harbor Marina. 

The developers have until July 31 
to complete due diligence and update 
their plan with more specifics. The 
goal is for the city' and marina build- 
ers to sign a final development agree- 
ment in September. The project would 
still need permits from the city, the 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Vermont Department of Environmental 
Conservation. 

The perimeter dock would double 
as a so-called wave attenuator, a float- 
ing system designed to calm waters 
without the environmental problems 
associated with a breakwater fixed to 
the lake bottom. Such traditional break- 
waters can have a “bathtub" effect that 
compromises water flow and quality in 
the bay. 

The Burlington harbor currently has 
a rocky breakwater that runs north to 
south, but it doesn’t extend far enough 
to protect the proposed marina. It’s 
unlikely that the Vermont Department 
of Environmental Conservation would 
approve any sort of extension; officials 
now favor the eco-friendly floating 
systems. 

Some sort of wave breaker appears to 
be a prerequisite for the project, which 
was generated by the city’s request for 
waterfront development proposals two 
years ago. Without protection, the boats 
would be tossed by the big waves that 
often form in Burlington harbor. “We 
get huge storm action and waves from 
the north,” Wildfire said. 

What do the citizens of Burlington 
think of the private marina plan? 
They’ve already started weighing in on 
the Burlington Community & Economic 
Development Office website. 

“Let it be driven by the wind, not 
high octane," said one commenter, who 
seemed to be suggesting the proposal is 
too focused on motorboats. 

Another commenter seemed to view 
a private marina as a luxury project 
Burlington doesn't need: “Protection 
behind the breakwater has been trans- 
formed into a floating hotel, largely 
catering to the wealthy elite, many from 
north of the border.” 

Despite such reservations, the 
project appears to be gathering 
steam and could be built regardless 
of what happens with the Moran 
Plant and the Community Sailing 
Center, both of which are poised for 
redevelopment. 

“This marina would bring so much 
more business to the coolest little city 
on this planet," is how one commenter 
summed up the prevailing view. 

But it just so happens “the coolest 
little city on this planet” is full of resi- 
dents with their own strong opinions 
about new construction. 

“It’s Burlington, so you never know 
til you know,” Wildfire said. “But we 
need more marina space. There’s no 
doubt about that.” ® 

Contact: moIly@se\’endaysvt.com 
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Color Blind: Outside Vermont, 

Can Sanders Talk Race, Immigration? 


B 

5 


W anda Hines wasn’t in 
the crowd at Sen. Bemie 
Sanders’ (D-Vt.) official 
campaign kickoff, during 
which a series of local celebs — all white 
— talked up the former Burlington mayor 
turned presidential candidate. The African 
American activist skipped the festive event 
on the waterfront. There was no sign of 
Saint Michael’s College prof Traci Griffith, 
Curtiss Reed of Vermont Partnership for 
Fairness and Diversity, and several other 
Vermont black or Latino leaders. 

The absence of such figures reflects 
one of Sanders' greatest challenges in the 
race for the Democratic nomination. His 
growing momentum won't be sustained, 
many black and Latino Vermonters warn, 
unless he begins explicitly addressing 
issues centered on race. 

The strong support Sanders is generat- 
ing in the mostly white states of Iowa and 
New Hampshire, the first to respectively 
caucus and vote in 2016, stands in contrast 
to his dismal nationwide polling among 
nonwhites. 

Just 3 percent of blacks, Latinos and 
Asian Americans polled recently by the 
Wall Street Journal and NBC News said 
they favored Sanders. More than 90 per- 
cent of the same group supported Hillary 
Clinton’s candidacy. 

Former governor Howard Dean, 
Sanders’ predecessor as a presidential 
candidate from overwhelmingly white 
Vermont, got only 5 percent of the vote 
in the 2004 primary in South Carolina, 
where blacks accounted for about a quar- 
ter of the Democratic electorate. Dean 
received 18 percent in Iowa and 26 percent 
in New Hampshire. 

Clinton herself was undone in the 2008 
presidential campaign by Barack Obama’s 
unshakable grip on the black vote. 

Sanders' tiny degree of support in mi- 
nority communities re- 
flects his scant name 
recognition there 
in contrast with 
Clinton's. But it also 
stems from Sanders’ 
genera] silence on race 
issues during his eight 
years as Burlington mayor, 

16 years as a U.S. House member and 
nine years in the U.S. Senate. 

The 73-year-old socialist has focused 
on class inequities throughout his career, 
and that empha; 


Why I'm Supporting Jesse Jackson 
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hasn’t been forced to look at these issues 
through the lens of color," says Hal 
Colston, the African American director 
of Partnership for Change, a Burlington- 
area group advocating greater inclusive- 
ness in public education. 

Ame Lambert, a Nigeria national 
who works as chief diversity officer at 
Champlain College, 
points out that 

Sanders is “like all 
politicians 
he speaks 




audience.” And in 
the second-whitest 
state in the nation, 
after Maine, “race is an 
especially tough thing for 
a politician to take on,” Lambert observes. 

Sanders isn’t an innocent victim 
of his state's demographics, suggests 
Brattleboro-based Reed. “He’s from 
s encompasses many Brooklyn and grew up with black and 

of the fundamental concerns of African brown folks," he notes. Sanders' record 
of largely avoiding the topic of race “is 
simply a choice on his part that invalidates 


n Bemie Sanders' historic 


the presence of black and brown people,” 
contends the African American activist. 
“Sen. Sanders suffers from a disease called 
color blindness.” 

Colston adds, “If his career had 
emanated from Brooklyn, he’d have a com- 
pletely different perspective" on race. 

Clarence Davis, a black Burlingtonian 
who worked for Sanders in the House, 
adds that he would like to see “more dis- 
cussion of race” in which his former boss 
that would participate. It’s wrong to regard the 
country as having achieved a post-racial 
consciousness, Davis suggests. “We don’t 
live in a color-blind society and never 
have,” he says. 

The national campaign will likely 
push Sanders to be more forthcoming 
on race. Up until now, however, it has 
been “as if he’s running again for office 
in Vermont rather than for national 
office,” says Rafael Rodriguez, a Puerto 
Rican from the Bronx who works as a 
student services administrator at the 
University of Vermont. “He’s not explicit 
about racism." 


g Sanders had a poor record as mayor in 
1 appointing minority-group members — as 
t well as women — to high-level positions, 
fe says Hines, who has lived in Burlington 
j since 1963. The core of his progressive en- 
5 tourage has been entirely white and almost 
‘S exclusively male, Hines adds. 

^ “I have a great amount of respect for 
g Bemie," she says, “except I wouldn't vote 
q for him." Hines is supporting Clinton, 
| whom she regards as preferable on 
| issues of concern to women and African 
g Americans. 

3 Reed offers a similar perspective, 
a saying, “Hillary Clinton makes an effort to 
| engage people of color wherever she is.” 

5 Sanders, by contrast, failed to con- 
1 suit black and brown Vermonters as he 
5 planned his presidential bid, Reed says. 
“Many of us have one foot in Vermont and 
one foot in places like D.C., New York and 
Philadelphia,” he says. “We’d have some- 
thing to offer in terms of connecting him to 
urban African Americans." 

Reed’s Vermont Partnership for 
Fairness and Diversity is seeking to 
make the state “the epicenter of inclu- 
sive thought and practice in the United 
States," he adds. “Bemie does not reflect 
that at all. He just doesn’t come across as 
antiracist." 

Sanders’ call for removing the 
Confederate flag from the grounds of the 
South Carolina capitol was welcome, if be- 
lated, Reed continues: “It would be really 
good for Bemie to tell Vermonters to get 
rid of that flag. You see it all the time in 
southern Vermont.” 

Rachel Siegel, directorofthe Burlington- 
based Peace & Justice Center, says Sanders’ 
preoccupation with class inequities makes 
him one of the most consistently progres- 
sive figures in U.S. electoral politics. “One 
of the great things about Bemie’s campaign 
is that he stays on message,” Siegel com- 
ments. “And one of the biggest drawbacks 
is that he stays on message." 

Speaking on behalf of her organiza- 
tion, which includes a program devoted to 
race-related issues, Siegel, who is white, 
says, “Economic justice and racial justice 
are so entwined you really can't talk about 
one without talking about the other.” But 
Sanders hasn’t had much to say about spe- 
cifically racial concerns, Siegel finds. 

Sanders’ reluctance to acknowledge 
the color line may not be solely a product 
of myopia or electoral exigencies. It could 
reflect his socialist ideology. 

As a teenager, Sanders was exposed 
to Marxist analysis via his older brother, 
Larry, then a student at Brooklyn College. 
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At the University of Chicago, where shortly after the Republican triumph in 
he majored in political science, Bemie midterm congressional elections, Sanders 
Sanders joined the Young People’s suggested that the white flight from die 
Socialist League, a Marxism-influenced Democratic Party resulted from its failure 
group that was explicitly anticommu- to confront "big-money interests." The 
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Although he has 
never been a dogmatist 
or an ideologue, it’s clear 
that Sanders' thinking 
reflects the socialist tra- 
dition of putting primacy 
on issues of economic 

Many socialists see 
“identity politics" — 
which give precedence 
to skin color, gender and 
sexual orientation — as a 
potentially divisive ele- 
ment within the ranks of 
the working class. From 
this perspective, placing 
primary emphasis on 
race hinders progress 
toward the fundamental ABEL L 

socialist goal of “uniting MIGRANT 
all who can be united" in 
opposition to the ruling 

Sanders came close to staking out 
that position in an interview on National 
Public Radio in 2014. “You should not 
be basing your politics based on your 
color,” he said then. “What you should 
be basing your politics on is, how is your 
family doing?” 

In the same interview, conducted 


WORKERS. 


socialist senator had nothing 
to say about the role racism 
plays in white voters’ major- 
ity support for Republican 
candidates. 

While acknowledging 
that Sanders “does approach 
things from a class back- 
ground," campaign manager 
Jeff Weaver points out: 
“Bernie’s origins in politics 
are in the civil rights move- 
ment" Sanders signed up at 
the University of Chicago 
with the Congress of Racial 
Equality. He was arrested 
while a student at a sit-in 
against housing segregation 
in Chicago. Sanders also took 
N A. part in the 1963 March on 

USTICE Washington that culminated 
in Martin Luther King Jr.’s “I 
Have a Dream” speech. 

As mayor of 
Burlington 25 years later, 
Sanders endorsed Jesse Jackson's 
candidacy for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. The mayor also 
took part in the Vermont Democratic 
caucus that year that gave the African 
American candidate a nationally head- 
lined victory. 


Sanders got slapped in the face for 
his efforts. Helen Malloy, a Democratic 
stalwart, was enraged that a vehement 
critic of the party’s record participated 
in its caucus. 

No one suggests that Sanders has 
taken stands in opposition to blacks’ 
and Latinos’ views during his decades 
in Congress. Weaver notes that his boss 
“works closely with the Congressional 
Black Caucus," and most of the sources 
of color interviewed for this story say 
they appreciate Sanders’ consistent and 
outspoken advocacy of social and eco- 
nomic equity. 

Abel Luna, an organizer for the 
Burlington-based Migrant Justice or- 
ganization, says Sanders has been “very 
supportive of immigration reform." The 
senator has responded commendably to 
many of the concerns of the state’s 1,600 
immigrant farmworkers, “but he could 
be doing more,” Luna comments, adding, 
“He often speaks of American workers 
in ways that don’t recognize the situa- 
tion of undocumented workers.” 

Sanders does have at least one un- 
equivocal fan among African Americans 
who have known him well. Dolores 
Sandoval, a Democrat who lost to Sanders 
in the race for the U.S. House in 1990, 
says, "It’s always been my impression 
that he’s been good on racial issues.” She 
singles out his 2002 House vote opposing 
the U.S. invasion of Iraq, which Sandoval 
describes as “a racist endeavor." 

Sandoval predicts that Sanders “is 
going to get support in the black, Latino 
and other minority communities be- 
cause he’s talking about jobs.” 

Cornel West, a leading public intel- 
lectual and African American activist, 
also confesses to a bromance with the 
grumpy Vermonter. “I love brother 
Bemie,” West gushed in a recent inter- 
view with Laura Flanders of GRITtv. 
“He tells the truth about Wall Street. He 
really does." 

But the political relationship may not 
be consummated. West cautioned that 
he's not ready to endorse Sanders out 
of fear his bro could wind up throwing 
his support to Clinton. He has no love 
for the former secretary of state. Nor 
is West pleased that Sanders hasn’t 
forcefully condemned Israel's occupa- 
tion of the West Bank. “I don’t hear 
my dear brother Bemie hitting that, 
and I'm not gonna sell my precious 
Palestinian brothers and sisters down 
the river only because of U.S. politics,” 
West told Flanders. 


Champlain College diversity officer 
Lambert, who came to Vermont four and 
a half years ago, likewise sees reason to 
admire Sanders. Citing the speech he 
gave last January as part of Burlington's 
tribute to King, Lambert says, “It was 
clear he had familiarity with racial jus- 

Sanders is starting to address those 
issues as the presidential nominating 
contest gains momentum. In response 
to an accused white supremacist’s mass 
murder in a Charleston, S.C., black 
church on June 17, Sanders excoriated 
“the ugly stain of racism that still taints 


And in a national TV interview 
on June 28, Sanders said his campaign 
centerpiece proposal for a massive fed- 
eral jobs program “applies even more 
to the African American community 
and to the Hispanic community.” He 
also pledged to “make a major outreach 
effort to those communities, let people 
know my background, let people know 
my record." 

The outreach has begun, with Weaver 
telling Seven Days that the presidential 
campaign is hiring African American 
activist Marcus Ferrell as political direc- 
tor for the southeastern states. Sanders 
aides also say the candidate will speak 
increasingly and critically in the coming 
weeks about police brutality, the War 
on Drugs, corporate prisons and other jj 
issues that get close attention from black z 
and Latino voters. g 

“The best thing he can do is to sur- g 
round himself with people knowledge- g 
able on those issues,” suggests Griffith, 2 
a professor of journalism at St. Michael’s 
College. If he takes that and other race- 
conscious steps, she adds, “I don't think 
it’ll be impossible for him to make a con- h 
nection with people of color.” § 

Partnership for Change’s Colston is g 
similarly optimistic, and he did attend o 
the campaign kickoff. “He’s going 5 
to grow,” he predicts. “He’s already 
growing." 

Minorities may also find it appealing £ 
that Sanders seldom seems patronizing, ™ 
says Kyle Dodson, an African American g 
member of the Burlington school board. 5 
While echoing the misgivings many 
blacks and Latinos express regarding 
Sanders’ general quiescence on race, 
Dodson declares, “I do like the indepen- £ 
dence of his thought. He’s probably the P 
politician I trust the most.” © I 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com. 8 
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32 Years Ago, Sanders Stood 
Up for Burlington’s First 
Gay Pride Parade 

The day after the Supreme Court ruled same-sex marriage 
a constitutional right. Sen. Bemie Sanders (l-Vt.) 
an audience in Nashua, N.H., Saturday morning that he's no 
newcomer to gay rights. 

Sanders' evidence? His 1996 vote against the Defense of 
Marriage Act, which defined marriage as 'a 
tween one man and one woman" and allowed states to refuse 
to recognize gay marriages performed elsewhere. "Back in 
1996, that was a tough vote," Sanders told his audience, ac- 
cording to the Hill. "Not too many people voted against it. but 

That was hardly the first time Sanders went to bat for 
LGBTO community, according to records of his tenure as mayor 
of Burlington, which are housed at the University of Vermont 
Libraries' Special Collections. 

When gay rights organizers planned Burlington's first-ever 
pride parade in June 1983 — two years after Sanders was 
elected mayor of the Queen City — they called on the board of 
aldermen to designate June 25 as Lesbian and Gay Pride Day. 
"This human rights issue is of great importance to our commu- 
nity," the Organizing Committee of the Lesbian and Gay Pride 
Celebration wrote in a June 6 letter to the board. 

Opposition to the proposal was strong — and, in some in- 
' tlic. In its own letter to the aldermen, dated June 
Christian Church 



n. "We will express our sympa- 
thy with the sick humanity that 
is involved in this sin but can 
in no way on God's earth and in 
light of His scripture condone or 
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word," the church wrote. 

After lively debate at a June 13 
meeting, the board voted six to five in favor of the proposal, 
according to a contemporaneous story from the Burlington 
Free Press. 

Sanders indicated at the meeting that he would sign the 
proclamation, according to the Freeps' Scott MacKay. "In the 
city of Burlington and in the state of Vermont, people have 
the right to exercise their lifestyles," Sanders said. "Itfs an 
American right anyone's right to have a march _. This is a civil 
liberties question." 

The mayor elaborated on his reasoning later that month in 
a memo penned on the eve of the march. 

Tn our democratic society, it is the responsibility of 


government to safeguard civil liberties and civil rights — espe- 
cially the freedom of speech and expression," Sanders wrote. 
"In a free society, we must all be committed to the mutual 
respect of each others [sic] lifestyle." 

Some people went after Sanders, particularly in letters to 
the editor published in the Free Press. 

The mayor's "support for 'gay rights' and the city’s sup- 
port is giving this town a bad name," Burlington's Patrick 
McCown wrote. Essex Center's Stephen Gons ques- 
tioned why the city wouldn't designate a day for 
Nazis if it was willing to do so for gays. 

"Come on, Bernie, no one is infringing 
on any civil rights by not proclaiming a gay 
rights day," he wrote. 

Sanders didn’t back down. The next year, 
the board of aldermen passed a resolution 
urging all levels of government to support gay 
rights, according to a letter in the archives from 
the Organizing Committee for Lesbian and Gay Pride 
Celebration, which invited Sanders to speak at its 1984 rally. 

On June 22. 1985, Sanders wrote to members of the gay 
community to inform them that the board had passed yet 
another such resolution. 

"It is my very strong view that a society which proclaims 
human freedom as its goal, as the United States does, must 
work unceasingly to end discrimination against all people,” he 
wrote. "I am happy to say that this past year, in Burlington, we 
have made some important progress by adopting an ordinance 
which prohibits discrimination in housing. This law will give 
legal protection not only to welfare recipients, and families 


Such fears, he said, ‘make us hide what is at the center of our 
existence as human beings." 

"Do we need a Lesbian and Gay Pride Day? When our lives 
must be a struggle for peace and self respect — yes!" he wrote. 
"We are here, in Burlington as everywhere. We are your children, 
your relatives, your friends and co-workers. We are gay. For all 
who cannot march I thank you." 

Reached Tuesday at his home in Philadelphia. Skiba said he 
did not remember writing the letter, but he remembered the 
“fear and trepidation" he and other gay Vermonters felt ahead 
of the 1983 march. 

"Amazingly, I lived In Milton and I knew at least a dozen 
other gay people who lived there who were, known In the town 
and tolerated." Skiba recalled. "People knew who they were and 
they were fine as long you didnt make a big deal out of it. In a 
way, having a gay pride day and a march was making a big deal 
out of it. That was kind of against the rules in rural Vermont." 

Though Burlington was more progressive than the rest of 
the state, Skiba said, Tt was the beginning of the AIDS epi- 
demic, so there was real animus toward gay people." 

Now a tour guide and curator of Philadelphia's William Way 
LGBT Community Center, Skiba recalled thinking of Sanders as 
"this really great socialist mayor." 

So will he vote for Sanders for president? 

‘I certainly have been following hiscampaign closely," Skiba 
said, pausing fora moment "I dont know yet. I have to see how 
far he goes and whether he — he's kind of a dark horse candi- 
date right now. But yeah, would I vote for him? I'm sure I would." 

PAUL HEINTZ 


City Council Green-Lights 
Uber — for Now 

Burlington city councilors granted temporary legal status 
to Uber at their meeting on Monday night. But their 
decision, vigorously opposed by local cab drivers and 
debated at length, does not mark the end of the discussion 
about the hugely successful — and controversial — ride- 
hailing company. 

Uber, which connects drivers with passengers through 
an app. came to the Queen City last October. Citing 
the "undersupply" of ride options during peak hours. 
Mayor Miro Weinberger has been generally supportive 
of the service. Although his city attorney has said it's 
operating illegally. Weinberger has said all along that 
he wanted to find a way to bring the company into 
compliance. 



The temporary operating agreement approved last night 
was his administration's first stab at doing so. The four 
Progressive councilors voted against what’s viewed by both 
sides as a stopgap solution until the council can rewrite the 
city taxi ordinance to address technology-based companies 
such as Uber. 

Under the agreement Uber must follow some, but not all, 
of the regulations that apply to traditional taxis. For example. 
Uber drivers don't have to use the standard meter rates that 
taxi drivers must charge, but they are required to hold the 
amount of insurance on their cars and pass equally rigorous 
background checks. 

The council has asked its ordinance committee to come 
up with a proposal to revamp the taxi ordinance by early 
November. They also added language to the agreement requir- 
ing that Uber follow Vermont labor law — something pushed for 
by a coalition of local unions. 

ALICIA FREESE 
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Tin Men: Itinerant Image Makers Bring 
Old-School Photo Studio to Burlington 


T Avenue 

for their big moment: a tat- 
tooed couple dressed in black. A white- 
bearded man in a black vest and top tury. The metal plate is placed 
hat. A teenage girl with long brown hair format camera, and the image 


heyallgatheredattheuoHTCLUB “Jeff and I love meeting people and 
lamp shop on North Winooski showing folks the process.” 

irlington to wait That process, which employs a metal 
(not actually tin) plate coated with dark 
enamel, was invented in the mid-19th cen- 

iptured 


carrying a bag with a tiny kitten tucked upside down and in 


inside. Though they differed in age and 
appearance, these strangers shared 
a single purpose: to pose for tintype of which 
photographers Jeff Howlett and Chris 
Morgan. 

The two use metal plates and a | 
unique photo-developing process E 
that dates back to the Civil War era. 

Like magicians in a traveling street 
carnival, Howlett and Morgan came 
to Burlington last Thursday, June 
25, carting their own cabinet of won- 
ders: a portable darkroom the size of 
a steamer trunk, a silver backdrop, a 
large-format camera and an array of 
lights and power cords. They trans- 
formed a comer of the venue into 
a makeshift studio and set up their 
darkroom in a nearby bathroom. 

This marked the second stop on 
a Northeast tour for the two North 
Carolina-based photographers. 

They visited Burlington on their 
way to North Adams, Mass., to work 
their magic at Wilco's Solid Sound 
Festival, which concluded this past 
weekend. After an appearance in 
Brooklyn, the Queen City was a 
natural stop for Howlett, a former 
Vermonter who played in bands 
including Five Seconds Expired and 
Non Compos Mentis in the 1990s. 

He codirected the acclaimed 2013 
film A Band Called Death with mark 


ie. It is then pro 


cessed using a mix of chemicals including 
ether and potassium cyanide, the latter 
fixer. Initially used 
photography studios, tintypes became 



ITS A BLAST JEFF AND 1 1DVE MEETING PEOPLE 
AND SHOWING FOLKS THE PROCESS. 


CHRIS MORGAN 


COVINO. 

Howlett and Morgan said they hoped 
to return to Burlington to teach a tintype 
workshop in the near future. 

Both photographers call themselves 
“wet-plate collodion artists.” Morgan 
has been producing tintypes for about 
15 years; Howlett for two. Owner of 
Howlermano Photography, Howlett met 
Morgan in a North Carolina photogra- 
phy group last year and discovered their 
shared love for tintypes. They began set- 
ting up their portable studio at venues 
from tattoo parlors to festivals. Their 
first gig together, Howlett said, was the 
Hopscotch Music Festival in Raleigh, 
N.C., last September. 

“Truthfully, it’s a blast,” said Morgan. 


a favorite of carnival and street photog- 
raphers because they could be quickly 
developed and handed off to customers. 
The format was used to produce many 
Civil War and Wild West images. 

These days, tintype photography is 
making a comeback. Why? Howlett said 
he was attracted by the opportunity to 
create something tangible that can be 
passed on. “The plate has a certain smell 
to it,” he said. “There’s a varnish we have 
that has lavender oil in it Being able to 
hold it in your hand and smell it — you 
can’t do that with a digital photo.” 

At the Lamp Shop, Howlett and 
Morgan worked together seamlessly. 
Standing behind the camera, Howlett 


acted as photographer and director, 
posing his subjects on a stool. He placed 
each metal plate on the camera, where the 
image was captured, then passed the plate 
off to Morgan, who carried it back to the 
makeshift darkroom. Morgan’s head and 
upper body disappeared behind a black 
curtain as he guided the metal through 
the developer, stop bath and fixer. 

As Morgan set the plates out to dry, 
Howlett arranged his next subjects on the 
stool. A screenwriter-filmmaker wanted 


to be photographed with notebook and 
pen in hand. A pair of white-haired 
musicians clutched their instruments. A 
woman in a long dress cradled fresh flow- 
ers in her arms. Each had about five min- 
utes in the spotlight. Though it took only 
a second to capture the image, arranging 
props and poses required more time. 

By 8:30 p.m., the cafe was bustling 
with tattooed musicians, artists and 
others, many of them decked in vintage 
gear. While waiting their turn, they sat 
and observed the array of characters 
on the studio’s “stage.” The waiting list 
quickly swelled. Though the line moved 
slowly, the atmosphere in the bar was 
light and playful. 


People came to pose for many 
reasons. 

For Robert resnik, a Burlington musi- 
cian and host of Vermont public radio's 
“All the Traditions,” posing for a tintype 
meant an opportunity to time travel. “I 
love old photos, and I like to dress up in 
an anachronistic style,” he said. 

Jordan douglas, a photography pro- 
fessor at Saint Michael's College, was 
drawn by the chance to witness the 
wet-plate collodion process. “It's analog, 
handmade,” he said. “I love that it’s 
H| processed in a little, red-lit space. 
Ha It's got a magic to it that technology 
H^ doesn’t have." 

■ : SOPHIA ST. JOHN LOCKRIDGE, age 14, 

Hg said she posed with her kitten for a 

■ tintype because “I want my future 
H§ children to know where they get 
H'f their cat obsession from.” Both of 
Is her parents — jim lockridge, execu- 
H tive director of big heavy world, and 
H victoria st. john, operations director 
m of VPR — got tintyped, too. 

I Surely many of these images have 

H already become Facebook profile 
H photos, giving the old-school tech- 
H nology an ironic twist. But some 
H will also go on to print: One couple 
H said they'll use their tintype in their 
H upcoming Southern Gothic-style 
H wedding announcement. 

H When the plates emerged from 
H their chemical bath and made their 
way to their subjects, it was fascinat- 
ing to see how each face translated 
onto the metal. Gray hair, wiry 
beards and facial lines added to the 
complexity of the images. Blue eyes 
took on a haunting quality, repro- 
duced as almost white. Blond hair 
glowed with otherworldly light. 

Because they're processed by hand, 
tintypes have their own unique marks, 
lines and quirks. In Photoshop, so-called 
flaws might be edited or deleted; in tin- 
types, they become beautiful. The best 
part of the process is having a memento 
that will live well into the future. 

“Nowadays, the digital files we create 
will be lost in coming years,” Morgan 
said. “Paper degrades, ink-jet prints fade, 
but tintypes last. They are red, tangible, 
something to hold.” © 

INFO 

howlermanophotography.com. Read more 
about Chris Morgan at thesilverbath.com. 
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A hundred years ago, a rela- 
tively unknown poet named 
Robert Frost bought a farm in 
Franconia, N.H., and settled 
in with his wife and four children. The 
family lived on the form for five years 
and summered there for 20. Frost later 
served as Vermont's first poet laureate 
and had a long-standing affiliation with 
Middlebury College and its bread loaf 
writers’ conference in Ripton. But it was 
during his time in this 1860s farmhouse 
overlooking the White Mountains that 
Frost published three acclaimed books 
and transformed himself from an obscure 
to a famous poet. 

Now his former home is an estab- 
lished museum and nonprofit educa- 
tional center for poetry, called simply 
the Frost Place, which affords contem- 
porary poets the chance to advance 
their work. Each summer it hosts poetry 
readings, workshops, conferences and 
one writer in residence. 

Begun in 1977, the residency was 
designed to offer a poet who is at an 
“artistic and personal crossroads" an 
opportunity to live and write on this 
quiet lane with a mountain view, taking 
advantage of the museum’s “spartan but 
comfortable" accommodations. 

Among the 38 writers who have spent 
time at the Frost Place are Katha Pollitt, 
Robert Hass, William Matthews and 
Cleopatra Mathis, as well as Vermont lit- 
erary luminaries such as major jackson, 

MARY RUEFLE and JODY GLADDING. In an 

email, Gladding recalls of her experience 
at the rural site: “There was definitely a 
charged, or laden, atmosphere about the 
place. Was it Frost’s presence? Possibly 
... But the presence of the bear, the rac- 
coon, the moose (!) in the woodlot, those 
were unmistakable.” 


On Wednesday, July 1, poet Todd 
Hearon will unpack his suitcase and 
begin his stint as this year’s Dartmouth 
Poet in Residence at the Frost Place, 
which includes an award of $1,000 from 
the museum and an equal amount from 
Dartmouth College. Hearon is the author 
of two full-length collections, including 
2010’s Strange Land, and the recipient 
of numerous poetry prizes and awards. 
During the school year, he teaches 
English at Phillips Exeter Academy in 
Exeter, N.H This summer Hearon, along 
with his wife, poet Maggie Dietz, and 
their 8-year-old twins, will settle in at the 
Frost Place to devote himself to poetic 
work. He’ll also give public readings there 
and at other venues in the area. 

In an email, Hearon expresses his 
anticipation of having “the sustained 
time of just letting thought and imagina- 
tion roam down their own winding dirt 
roads, seeing where they’ll take me.” 

Is Frost’s legacy intimidating? “Of 
course, the Frost House comes with its 
own pressures and hauntings — his is a 
great shadow (influence, I mean) to have 
standing behind you while you work,” 
Hearon writes. “But I see it as salutary 
and beneficent. I imagine a voice telling 
me to simply accomplish what I can ... 
Just to do what he himself probably did. 
Just do my best"® 


INFO 



apply. Todd Hearon gives a poetry reading with 

Carlson-Wee on August 5, 8 p.m. Free. Gregory 
Pardlo, the 2015 Pulitzer Prize winner for poetry, 
is among the teachers at the Frost Place Poetry 
Seminar, August 2 to 8. For details on these and 
other programs, visit frostplace.org. 
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What Locavore Looked Like: 19th-Century 
Farm Drawings at Rokeby Museum 


M ost Vermonters ac- 
quainted with ROKEBY 
museum in FerTisburgh 
probably associate it with 
the Underground Railroad. The main 
display at the historic site celebrates its 
19th-century status as a way station for 
fugitive slaves heading for Canada and 
freedom before and during the Civil War. 

But Rokeby was, first of all, a working 
farm during its 192 years as the property 
of the Quaker Robinson family. Day-to- 
day life for most of that time was devoid 
of drama and low on high moral pur- 
pose; the Robinsons and their hired help 
focused on the taxing tasks of shearing 
sheep, churning butter, tending crops 
and making hay. 


IRONICALLY. THE MOST 
SUMl YEARS 
Of [ROBINSON'S] CAREER 

WERE SPENT DRAWING 
SCENES Of ERE VERY FARM 
WORK HE HOPED TO ESCAPE. 



drawing scenes of the very farm work he 
hoped to escape." 

Interspersed with Robinson’s com- 
positions, the show features some of the 
implements the Rokeby has preserved as 
part of its collection. A ladder for picking 
apples, hand clippers for shearing sheep 


and a wooden butter churn are among 
the objects displayed amid Robinson’s 
drawings of workers who used them. 

The artist wielded pen and pencil in 
a similarly workmanlike way. Robinson 
was no Rembrandt, but he got the job 
done with serviceable depictions of 


JANE WILLIAMSON 


None of those chores appealed to 
Rowland Evans Robinson. Born at 
Rokeby in 1833, he was a romantic with 
the dreaminess of an artist, not the grit 
of a farmer. He fled the farm at age 25 in 
hopes of making his mark as an artist in 
New York City. 

But urban life turned out not to 
appeal to Robinson, either. He returned 
to Rokeby’s flocks of Merinos — perhaps 
sheepishly? — after a year of unsuccess- 
fully seeking suitable commissions in 
the New York art world. 

Eventually, Robinson found an 
unlikely art market in regional agricul- 
tural publications, for which he drew 
vignettes of farm life. Nearly 40 of the 
framed drawings, along with a few en- 
gravings made from them, are on view 
at Rokeby Museum’s exhibition gallery 
through October 25. 

“Ironically,” writes museum direc- 
tor jane Williamson of Robinson in an 
introduction to the show, “the most 
successful years of his career were spent 



farmhands, animals and a rural land- 
scape rendered largely treeless by the 
grazing of hundreds of sheep and cows. 

In one of the best sheets in the show, 
Robinson departs from his earnest natural- 
ism to sketch himself in caricature form. 
Bearded, bellowing and wearing a top hat, 
the artist vents his frustration with orchard 
pests in a drawing titled “St Rowland 
Banishing Worms from Vermont.” 

Although Robinson was mostly self- 
taught, he did study with an engraver 
in Burlington in his youth and took art 
classes in New York, to which he re- 
turned in 1867 for an extended stay. He 
found work there as a cartoonist while 
also having his drawings of Rokeby pub- 
lished in the American Agriculturalist 
and Moore's Rural New Yorker. 

A cruel fate overtook the artist in 
middle age; failing eyesight. Unable to 
draw but undaunted by his disability, 
he embarked on a second career as a 
writer. Robinson proved far more suc- 
cessful with words than with images. 
His stories, set in a fictional hill town 
he called Danvis, made him one of the 
most popular authors of 19th-century 
Vermont before his death in 1900. 

Robinson's ambivalence regarding 
Rokeby — he was enamored of the beaut)' 
of the setting, yet disdainful of the grind 
of farm life — is vividly expressed in his 
annotation to a drawing of calves. He 
refers to them as “those soft-eyed, sleek- 
coated, beautiful idiots.” 

Rokeby Museum recently published a 
modest 48-page book that covers the same 
period as the exhibit Farming ft Feasting 
With the Robinsons. It features Rowland 
Evans Robinson’s drawings, essays by 
Vermont author jesse natha, an introduc- 
tion by Williamson and even a few reci- 
pes. Eating local may be all the rage now, 
writes Williamson, but not so long ago, it 
was the only way. Among the museum’s 
massive collection are “letters and house- 
hold records detailing the family's ways of 
farming, preserving and eating.” 

The exhibit and the book provide 
insights into how one Vermont family 
survived — on food and art — in the late 
1800s. © 


INFO 
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Vermont Entrepreneur Taps Stoner Celebs to 
Light Up His Product 


W hat do hip-hop artist/actor 
Snoop Dogg and actor/ 
comedian Tommy Chong 
have in common — beyond 
their well-known adoration for smoking 
weed? Both have officially endorsed a 
new, stoner-friendly product invented 
by South Burlington entrepreneur aaron 
fastman: an iPhone case with a lighter 
attached. 

Earlier this year, Fastman inked en- 
dorsement deals with Chong and Snoop 
for his new Lotus Fire Case. The heat-re- 
sistant smartphone accessory comes with 
a thin, detachable and refillable butane 
lighter and retails for $29.99 to $39.99. 

Since hitting the market last 
November, the iPhone 5-compatible 
case has been moving faster than joints 
at a phish concert. Fastman is already 
working on an iPhone 6-compatible 
model, though he says he may hold off 
until Apple releases the iPhone 6S or 7, 
possibly as early as September. 

Fastman, 41, got his start in a decid- 
edly different business. Since December 
2006, he’s owned and operated the 
Vermont and northern New York fran- 
chises of 1-800-GOT-JUNK, a service 
that hauls away and recycles reusable 
items such as furniture, sporting goods 
and home appliances. 

Fastman recounts how he conceived 
the idea for the Lotus Fire Case a few 
years ago while attending a black-tie 
affair at a friend’s house. Single at the 
time, he arrived at the party “like James 
Bond," riding a vintage BMW motor- 
cycle and wearing a tuxedo. Just as he 
arrived, a carload of attractive women 
pulled up alongside him, and they struck 
up a conversation. 

Fastman spent much of the evening 
with the women. When a lady in whom 
he was particularly interested pulled out 
a joint and asked him for a light, he knew 
he didn’t have one. Still, he went through 
the motions of searching his pockets to 

Just then, Fastman had what he calls 
“a Larry David moment.” 

“In comes this guy who’s everything 
I’m not — tall, blond, skinny and per- 
fect,” he recalls. “He holds out a lighter 
and lights [the joint] with one flick. No 
breeze, perfect flame.” 

Fastman watched with dismay as 
Lighter Guy and his hoped-for flame 
sparked up an instant rapport — and he 
got snubbed. 


Though Fastman was burned, the 
story had a silver lining. “When I was 
looking for the lighter, I kept touching 
my phone, because that was the only 
thing I had in my pocket besides the 
motorcycle key,” he recalls. Fastman re- 
members saying to himself as he walked 
away, Damn! This phone of mine does 
everything for me. Why is there not fire 
shooting out of this thing? 

Vowing never to get caught sans fire 
again, Fastman struck on the idea of at- 
taching a lighter to his cellphone case. 
He immediately called his attorney 
brother in New York City, who suggested 
he sketch the idea on the back of a napkin 
and date it. Why? Back-of-the-napkin 
evidence can actually hold up in court. 

The next morning, Fastman called 
his lawyer and began the long, laborious 
process of bringing a consumer product 
to market. Tapping into his kid’s col- 
lege fund, Fastman conducted a federal 
patent search, which revealed that no 
one had previously registered the idea. 
He sold everything he could scrounge 
from his house to file the patent request, 
then worked on getting his lighter/ 
cellphone case designed, licensed and 
approved for sale. 

Working with Burlington product de- 
signer paul henninge, Fastman released 
the Lotus Fire Case — named for the 


high-end Lotus lighter it contains — in 
November 2014. 

Shortly thereafter, Fastman got a phone 
call “out of the blue” from Nicholas Adler, 
with whom he’d grown up in Woodstock, 
N.Y. Adler, now vice president of business 
development at the Cashmere Agency' in 
Los Angeles, handles endorsement and 
licensing deals for Hollywood celebs, 
including Snoop Dogg. He told Fastman 
that the Lotus Fire Case was exactly the 
kind of product Snoop Dogg endorses 
and asked the Vermonter to overnight 
him some samples. Adler then launched 
a crowdfunding campaign on Tilt.com to 
gauge whether Snoop’s fans were inter- 
ested. They were. 

“We sold 500 in 10 minutes,” Fastman 
says. The product was soon for sale 
online at the Snoopermarket, the rap- 
per’s official merchandise site. As Snoop 
wrote on his site (probably via text), 
“For all my ppl who can never find their 
lighter but always have their phones!!! 
Chop it up while u sparcc up!!” 

Clearly, Fastman had hit on an idea 
near and dear to stoners, whose light- 
ers are prone to being forgotten, lost or 
bogarted. After scoring the Snoop deal, 
Fastman met with some businesspeople 
associated with Chong, one half of the 
country's most famous stoner duo. 

Today, Fastman sells not only 


cellphone cases adorned with Chong's 
official logo — with a design printed 

by SCOTTY TAYLOR of CATALYST DESIGN ill 

Morrisville — but also BIC lighters 
featuring the Chong name. He says 
that deal gives him access to more than 
100,000 retailers nationwide, including 
convenience stores, head shops, smoke 
shops and wherever else Chong mer- 
chandise is sold. 

Such business deals come with 
perks. A few months back, Fastman 
got an invitation to a private party in 
an undisclosed West Coast location; 
its organizers flew in 20 of the world’s 
top marijuana growers for a three-day 
smoke-fest featuring Chong’s own can- 
nabis strain. Alas, Fastman’s wife nixed 
his attendance, suggesting that he “send 
someone else.” 

Currently, Fastman has other licens- 
ing deals “in discussion”; his potential 
future quarries include NASCAR, the 
A&E reality TV show “Duck Dynasty” 
and other pro-cannabis people in the 
entertainment industry. Should be a nice 
long list. © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 



WTF? 
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What’s With Vermonters 
and Black Raspberry Creemees? 


n a recent Facebook conversation, esteemed local 
drummer and former Seven Days circulation man- 
ager Steve Hadeka posed a question: How did black 
raspberry join the holy duo of chocolate and vanilla 

the pantheon of Vermonters’ favorite creemee flavors? 
“Why have I never once seen a strawberry creemee?” 
Hadeka mused in his post. “Black raz just st 
so random." 

We joined Hadeka in wondering al 
Vermonters' creemee preferences. Not tl 
black raspberry isn’t delicious, but WTF? Ont 
might expect a more conventional flavor — 
strawberry, coffee, banana, peanut butter 
— to generate more sales. 

Tellingly, no one who contributed 
that Facebook thread offered much of 
theory about the flavor’s local promi • 
nence. Turns out that questions about 
the provenance of regional tastes are 
difficult to answer. It’s not a straight- 
forward matter to even confirm that 
black raspberry ice cream is unusu- 
ally popular in Vermont. 

But we did learn how the stuff 
is made. Flavored creemees are 
created by adding extracts to liquid 
vanilla creemee mix, explains Tom 
Gates, a spokesperson for the St. Albans 
Cooperative Creamery. Flavor extracts 
come from companies such as Wadden 
Systems, which has offices in Pembroke, N.H. 
and Montreal. (Wadden’s iconography will b< 
familiar to many Vermonters: 24 multicoWec 
cones against a rectangular background.) 

Local creemee vendors purchase thei 
flavor extracts from regional distributors, : 
data about the volume of their collective pi 
chases should provide clues as to black raspberry's 
popularity. Unfortunately, the local distributors that Seven 
Days contacted did not provide this info by press time, so 
we’ll proceed with some theories. 

Many local food preferences — including unusual 
ones — are rooted in the food’s cultivation, production or 
ready availability' in the area. A classic example: Modern 



Hawaiian cuisine makes liberal and unexpected use of 
Spam because American soldiers introduced the luncheon 
meat while stationed there during World War II, and locals 
developed a taste tor it. New Englanders’ love for clam 
chowder can be traced to local waters rich in the bivalves. 
It’s easy enough to explain our preference for the 
■ part of the creemee. According to a recent article 
shed by the Food System Research Collaborative 
e University of Vermont Center for Rural Studies, 
’ermont produces 2.3 billion pounds of milk ever}' 
year. Dairy farming accounts for 70 to 80 percent 
of agricultural sales in Vermont, "making it the 
No. 1 state in the United States in its dependency 
on one commodity.” Vermonters’ love for all 
things dairy is unquestioned. 

But what about black raspberries? Do 
they even grow in Vermont? Indeed they 
do, as many a gardener can confirm. David 
Veisser, sales manager at the Brockton, 
Mass., branch of food service company 
Concord Foods, says he’s observed 
that black raspberry soft ice cream is 
popular “all across New England.” His 
hypothesis: “People grow up [in New 
England] with black raspberries in their 
ackyards, and they've eaten them their 
whole lives ... They like the taste of them. 
When they get ice cream, it’s an enjoyable 
experience [to order black raspberry].’’ 

Yet, compared with the hardier and more 
familiar red raspberry, black raspberries are 
not ideally suited to Vermont's climate. Rubus 
occidcntalis does grow as far north as Quebec, 
but not without difficulty. According to an ar- 
ticle by the University of Maine's Cooperative 
Extension program, temperatures below five 
grees Fahrenheit can kill black raspberry 
plants. So, if the berries don’t grow robustly or com- 
monly in the Green Mountain State, this theory doesn't 
explain Vermonters’ soft spot for black raspberry 
creemees. 

Bob Saffi, proprietor of Ice Cream Bob’s creemee 
stand on Burlington’s lakefront, has another theory. 
At his small operation, one creemee machine twists 


together chocolate and vanilla; the other blends black 
raspberry and maple, the latter of which is an unques- 
tionable local favorite. “I’ve tried every combination 
there is, and we’ve found that black raspberry and maple 
mix the best,” Saffi says. 

Tourists, he adds, come to the stand specifically to 
try maple-flavored creemees, which aren’t available 
in many other areas; the shop promotes the maple/ 
raspberry cone as a tasty option. If that sounds like an 
unlikely pairing, consider that it's not too far off from 
the deliciousness that results from pouring maple syrup 
on blueberry pancakes. 

Saffi’s theory seems sensible. Yet not every creemee 
stand enjoys the tourist foot traffic that his does, nor does 
every creemee seller twist that particular flavor combina- 
tion. In fact, some venerable creemee stands, including 
Colchester’s Village Scoop, don’t sell black raspberry 
creemees. The shop offers hard ice cream in that flavor, 
among many others, but sells creemees only in chocolate 
and vanilla. 

By contrast, at Bristol's Village Creeme Stand, 
"People get upset if we don't have [black raspberry] as 
a special flavor,” says comanager Meghan Livingston. 
“They always rave about how good it is.” 

Anecdotal evidence suggests that the love for black 
raspberry is not unique to our state. In a thread de- 
voted to the subject on the website Roadfood, several 
commenters echo Weisser in noting that the flavor ap- 
pears all over New England, as well as in New York and 
Pennsylvania. Turkey Hill Dairy makes a black raspberry 
hard ice cream, found in supermarkets nationwide. Its 
product may not be as creamy as, well, creemees, but its 
existence suggests that all manner of American dessert 
lovers like the flavor. 

We may never be able to put figures to the relative 
popularity of black raspberry creemees in Vermont. But 
don't think we won't be diligently sampling more of 
them this summer. © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 





Uplifting Work 



I f you've ever seen a Vermont house, 
barn or camp raised off its foundation, 
there’s a good chance Jason Messier 
and his family moved it. Messier 
House Moving & Construction is the 
state's largest house mover, having jacked 
up thousands of houses in Vermont, New 
Hampshire and New York. They’ve moved 
everything from small hunting cabins 
to the University of Vermont’s Johnson 
House, which was relocated in July 2005. 

The Messiers don’t just move houses. 
In July 2004, they moved the Lake 
Champlain Maritime Museum’s 1862 
replica schooner, Lois McClure, about a 
mile to launch it in 


Lake Champk 
They transported 
Vergennes’ historic 
station in 
October 2012. 

Messier moves 
!5 to 50 buildings 
nnually, of which 
about 80 percent 
are lifted straight 
up to install a 
new foundation. 

Another 10 to 
15 percent get rolled aside or resited 
elsewhere on the property. Only a few 
actually travel down a public road. 

On a recent sunny day, Messier, 32, 
was at a “lifting" job on East Road in 
Colchester. His equipment supported a 
plank-constructed house, circa 1815, about 
10 feet above an open, muddy pit. One of 
Colchester’s oldest homes, the house had 
been sitting until recently on the original 
stone foundation, which leaked badly. 
Rather than tearing it down, the owner 
decided to preserve its antebellum 
craftsmanship. 

Messier and his crev 
installed a network of steel 
beams beneath the house 
and another around 
the perimeter — called 


the structure before 
its rotted sills could be 
replaced. Once the house 
was elevated, a new concrete 
foundation could be poured. 

The entire process takes about two 
months. 

Messier’s grandfather. Joseph, started 
the business several decades ago. In the 
company’s East Montpelier office hangs a 
1935 photo of him standing on a 115-foot 
extension ladder he built himself to replace 
the steeple rod on the East Orange Church. 
When Jason’s father, Norman, took over 
the business in 1974, they still used hand- 
cranked cranes to pull beams off the trucks 
and screw jacks to lift houses. 


Today, Messier 
lore advanced 
technology. Inside the 
ason essier wooden cribs supporting 
the 50-ton Colchester 
house were hydraulic jacks 
that worked in unison, lifting the entire 
structure simultaneously. What took his 
grandfather three months to accomplish, 
Messier can do in three days. 

While there’s no formal training for 
house movers in Vermont, Messier has 
been around moving sites since he was 
5. For about a year, he worked for the 
Matyiko family, internationally renowned 
movers who relocated the Cape Hatteras 
Lighthouse in 1999 and the 7,400-ton 


Newark Liberty International Airport 
terminal in 2001. 

Today, Messier said, he's as diligent 
about maintaining his family’s reputation 
for dealing straight with people as he is 
about keeping houses level. 

“If you're yelling at somebody on our 
job site, it's only because something's 
about to hit them,’’ he said. “We've got 40 
tons over our heads, so if something goes 
wrong, it’s going to go wrong quickly.” 

SEVEN DAYS: What's the largest 
building you ever moved? 

JASON MESSIER: The largest building 
we ever lifted was the [Vermont] Granite 
Museum of Barre. We had over a mile’s 


SD: How difficult is it moving a house 
down a road? 

JM: Moving the house itself isn’t hard. 
It’s all the utility lines, escorts and 
permitting that gets complicated. If this 
house were moving on Route 2A, a state 
road, it would be a $2,000 permit to go 
across the road. The cost is based on 
weight, not distance. 


SD: What's it cost to jack a house? 

JM: It really depends on the project. It 
can be anywhere from $6,000 to several 
hundred thousand dollars. Most of our 
projects are $50,000 or less. 


SD: Do homeowners have to empty 
their house before it’s moved? 

JM: No. The weight of the materials inside 
is next to nothing compared to the weight 
of the house. What we typically ask is that 
anything fragile or hanging on the walls 
be taken down. But if you do your job 
right, the building doesn’t know it’s off the 
foundation. 


SD: How fast does the house travel? 

JM: Typically no faster than a walking 
pace. Our moving dollies have 50-ton 
hydraulic jacks in them, and you can 
keep the building level or use them as 
shock absorbers. We’ve gone some pretty 
wild places with houses. Anywhere you 
can go with a dump truck, I can take a 


SD: Ever had one fall off a dolly? 

JM: No! We’ve moved over 2,000 houses 
over the years and never lost one. I can’t 
remember the last time we did anything 
more than break sheetrock. We've broken 
a couple of windows, but that’s almost 
always during a move when we can’t get 
rid of every tree. Going down the road, 
you can’t always get everything out of your 
way.® 


Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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worth of steel beams if you laid them end 
to end, and it weighed 550 tons. It was the 
largest structure jacked that year in the 
United States. The largest building we ever 
moved was the golf lodge at Killington [Ski 
Resort]. That was about 360 tons, and we 
moved it a quarter mile. 
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Dear Cecil, 

Republican candidates appear to be coming out 
of the woodwork every day. Do these people 
actually all think they can win? Does running 
for the presidency as a low-profile candidate 
make any logical sense, or are all these people 
slightly insane? 

Warren McLean 


I t's true that the 2016 list 
of presidential candidates 
is growing more unwieldy 
by the hour. Through 
last week, the tally of people 
who’ve filed a Form 2 state- 
ment of candidacy with the 
Federal Election Commission is 
424. These include a Federalist 
Party candidate, an Absolute 
Dictator Party candidate and 
an independent (likely in more 
ways than one) named Sydneys 
Voluptuous Buttocks. But per- 
haps these aren't the kind of 
candidates you're talking about. 
Mr. or Ms. Buttocks probably 
understands that he or she’s not 
going to win, but Republican 
George Pataki may well not. 
And, as a result, he'll probably 
spend serious time and money 
trying in vain to convince the 

So what makes the Patakis 
2 run? OK, some of the border- 
g line candidates are just megalo- 
j» maniacs with a seeming ability 
5 to metabolize derision (we’re 
§ looking at you, Donald). But the 
S rest of the ever-expanding field 
is likely thinking: Maybe I can 
actually win this thing, and, if 


not, the boost in cred alone is 
probably worth it. 

Those who believe they 
stand a chance of winning at 
least the nomination aren't 
totally nuts: The primaries 
are perhaps the only part of 
the presidential election cycle 
where the campaign really 
matters. The post-convention 
phase of the process, according 
to many political scientists, is 
determined by some combina- 
tion of the state of the economy 
and the perceived performance 
of the incumbent party. (It’s 
thought this basic principle may 
be true of elections worldwide.) 
So on this theory, all the ora- 
tory, charisma and excruciating 
interviews with Katie Couric 
didn't really matter — Obama 
was going to beat McCain in 
2008 anyway because Bush was 
unpopular and the economy 
was exploding like a cat in a 

The primaries, though, 
remain relatively open and 
competitive, for two major 
reasons. First, starting with 
the 1976 election, the govern- 
ment has matched the funds of 


any candidates who manage to 
raise at least $5,000 in 20 sepa- 
rate states, with a maximum 
amount per individual donor 
of $250. This funding lasts only 
as long as the candidate can 
maintain at least 10 percent of 
the vote in the two most recent 
primaries, but often candidates 
go all-in on the early contests 
anyway because of the second 
reason: Studies have shown 
that a crucial factor in voters' 
decision-making processes (as 
significant as intrinsic candi- 
date preference) is whether a 
candidate is seen as electable. 
Which means those who show 
well in the early going, even 
if they trailed in polls and/or 
fundraising (though see below) 
before the primaries started, 
tend to become even more ap- 
pealing to voters going forward, 
and also attract more money. 
This was certainly true in 2008: 
Clinton’s polling lead of 20 per- 
centage points shrank immedi- 
ately after Obama’s surprising 
performance on Super Tuesday. 
What’s more, the margins of 
return on this tendency are 
exponentially greater the less 
is known about a candidate 
beforehand. 

The big caveat to all tins is 
that there’s a limit to how dark- 
horsey one can safely be, even 
during pre-primary season. 
The legislation that introduced 
matching funds also tried to 
limit total campaign spending, 
but the Supreme Court struck 
that part down, and since then 
the cost of campaigning has 
skyrocketed: 2012’s presidential 


race cost $2.6 billion. So wir 
ning the nomination is still qui t 
rare if you aren't making it rail 
Since 1976 there have only bee 
two cases where the candidat 
with the most money on the 
eve of the primaries didn't 
win the party nomination, 
and both times the candidate 
who did — Obama and Jimmy 
Carter — was still in the top 
five funds-wise. In other Words, 
you have to start at a cei 
base level of popularity 
hold your own financially, 
even at the beginning of 
the race. 

If you do manage to 
make it out of the con- 
vention, you’re at least 
in position to hope the 
economy and the in- 
cumbent's approval rating 
conspire to put you in the 
White House. But even if you 
don’t wind up as the nominee, 
going through the candidacy 
process can clearly be an ex- 
cellent career move. Howard 
Dean flunked out of the 2004 
primaries, but he got elected 
chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Newt 
Gingrich parlayed his 2012 run 
into a high-profile (if short- 
lived) gig with CNN. Joe Biden, 
of course, became vice presi- 
dent — hey, whatever floats 
your boat. 

With at least 15 recogniz- 
able names already in the 



Republican pack, obviously 
most of them aren’t going to 
reach the top level of fundrais- 
ing success that equates with 
viability', so a lot of these people 
are playing for soapbox time 
now and speaking fees later. 
Is that enough payout to war- 
rant, say, eight months of gru- 
eling travel, degrading debate 
formats and New Hampshire 
cuisine, not to mention the pos- 
sible revelation of any extra- 
marital affairs you're having? 
I’m comfortable with "slightly 
insane” if you are. 
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P olice were trying to reason with 
a man on the bridge between 
Winooski and Burlington on 
November 4, 2013. Despite the 
26-degree temperature, Mohamed Said 
had threatened to leap into the dark rush- 
ing waters of the Winooski River swirling 
25 feet below. 

A Winooski officer was talking to him, 
and Burlington police were arriving too. 
The cops stopped traffic on the Burlington- 
Winooski link. 

Said, a 32-year-old Somalia native, had 
moved to Vermont a decade before from 
the Minneapolis area, where his parents 
still lived. In Burlington, “Faisal,” as he was 
called, didn’t have many friends and kept 
to himself. 

But many of the police officers on the 
scene were familiar with Said, pronounced 
“Say-eed." They had been called to deal 
with him a dozen times in the prior two 
years, including for two suspected suicide 
attempts. On several of those occasions, 
he’d been drinking. 

Mental health workers knew Said, too. 
He had gotten services for years — both 
in traditional hospitals and through out- 
patient programs from community-based 
mental health providers. 

Said lived alone in an apartment at 
nearby 222 Riverside Avenue in Burlington. 
He didn't have a job. Before walking down 



Missing 


Mohamed 

The plight of a mentally ill man reveals the holes 
in Vermont's social safety net 

BY MARK DAVIS 


that Said switched from being frightened 
and accusatory to joking with personnel 
and giving them fist bumps. 

When the officer asked him why he 
tried to kill himself, Said offered a delu- 
sional-sounding answer along the lines 
of: “The government, you guys are always 
looking at me, drug dealers, Somalia, 
police, because of the government” 

Rebuilding a System 

In August 2011, Tropical Storm Irene 
destroyed the state’s inpatient psychiatric 
hospital in Waterbury, dealing Vermont's 
mental health care system a blow from 
which it is still recovering. 

The 54-bed hospital, which offered in- 
tense care known as “Level 1” for the state’s 
neediest residents, had sat atop a pyramid 
of organizations and initiatives intended to 
care for more than 25,000 people suffering 
from mental illness. 

Instead of rebuilding the facility, Gov. 
Peter Shumlin, with the backing of the 
legislature, overhauled the Department 
of Mental Health and decentralized the 
system over which it used to preside. 

To replace the Waterbury hospital, the 
state spent $28.5 million to build a new 
25-bed psychiatric hospital in Berlin. It also 
funded 14 Level 1 beds at the Brattleboro 
Retreat and six more at the Rutland Regional 
Medical Center — in total, nine fewer than 



§ to the bridge that night, he had drunk a six- 
pack of Budweiser and given a neighbor 
$250. 

w On the bridge, Said turned away from 
5 the Winooski officer. Then he leapt off the 
z west side of the span and splashed into the 
3 water below. 

Could Said have gotten more effective 
treatment? 

Just the year before, Vermont lawmak- 
ers had enacted Act 79, a sprawling bill 
designed to bolster the mental health care 
g system. Critics say that while progress has 
g been made, the system still lacks capacity 
£ to treat everyone who needs help. They say 
8 it’s hamstrung by rules that make it tough 


to force people to get care. Those who do 
seek help can too easily walk away from it. 

Hospital emergency rooms across the 
state are still routinely housing people in 
crisis who are unable to get into one of the 
Department of Mental Health’s designated 
treatment facilities. And community health 
providers, charged with caring for people 
who have left inpatient settings, aren’t get- 
ting the resources they need to pick up the 

As a result, according to University of 
Vermont Psychiatry Department chair 
Robert Pierattini: “We have a lot of people 
walking around who we're worried about.” 

Said, for example. “He wasn’t standing 


there saying ‘I’m going to jump,”’ said 
Burlington Police Chief Michael Schirling. 
“We have people looking for attention who 
do that.” 

Said took the plunge and swam on his 
back toward the Winooski bank. One of- 
ficer, who could see Said's mouth and nose 
above the waterline, convinced him to grab 
a log that was floating in the water. Police 
and firefighters then managed to get a rope 
around Said and yanked him out. 

Said was so cold, he shivered uncontrol- 
lably. His rescuers wrapped him in blankets 
and took him by ambulance to what is now 
the University of Vermont Medical Center. 
There, he talked to an officer who noted 


had been offered in the Waterbury facility, 
which was often fully occupied. 

Additionally, Act 79 gave more respon- 
sibility to 11 nonprofit agencies known as 
community mental health centers scat- 
tered across Vermont. Those organiza- 
tions, tasked with offering outpatient care, 
alternative living options, emergency re- 
sponse and coordinated case management, 
care for the mentally ill while allowing 
them to live in the community. 

Mental health advocates still praise the 
goal of Act 79: to keep mentally ill people 
out of institutions so they can live with sup- 
port in the community. Although Tropical 
Storm Irene provided the opportunity, there 



were other reasons to dismantle the exist- 
ing system. Mental health advocates in New 
Hampshire filed a federal class action lawsuit 
in 2012, accusing the state of needlessly ware- 
housing mentally ill people by failing to fund 
community care initiatives. New Hampshire 
settled the case by agreeing to spend an extra 
$30 million on community care. 

But in Vermont, well-intentioned Act 
79 remains a promise unfulfilled, some 
critics say. “Things have changed slightly 
for the better — slightly" said Rep. Anne 
Donahue (R-Northfield), an advocate 
for better mental health care delivery in 
Vermont. The Berlin psychiatric hospital 
finally opened in 2014, but there still aren’t 
enough beds for people in crisis. The inpa- 
tient facilities usually have waiting lists. 

“There had been an expectation that as 
the last beds opened in Berlin, that would 
be adequate. That was the hope. But it 
didn't happen," said Donahue. 

In May, patients were forced to stay in 
emergency departments 25 times because 
a Level 1 bed was not available, up from 18 
times in March and 22 in April, according 
to the Department of Mental Health. 

Many of those have been at Central 
Vermont Medical Center in Berlin, where 
emergency department director Mark 
Depman said his hospital is “fed up” with 
the steady stream of people in crisis who 
become “boarders" in the emergency room. 



borne out. It was not the right decision. 
They’ve gotten as full as they’re going to 
get, and ERs are still packed with people 
staying three days, five days. None of it is 
good enough for these patients." 

Frank Reed has been the state's interim 
commissioner of mental health since Paul 
Dupre resigned in June. He said his agency 
has made great strides. In recent years, 
patients were waiting days in emergency 
rooms to access Level 1 beds. Now, he said, 


the bridge and mention the hospital, his 
medical records are confidential. One 
police report notes that an officer spoke 
that night with a crisis worker about Said. 

But it's clear that even if he did receive 
inpatient care, it didn’t last long. Police 
would soon encounter Said again. 

On a mid-November night 11 days after 
Said vaulted the bridge rail. Said called 911 
from his apartment. He told the dispatcher 
that he was off his medication and “sick." 
He wanted to apologize to his parents. 

He also warned that he had a gun and 
threatened to kill any approaching police 
officer. “Tell the officers with children that 
he sorry but this is how it has to be," the 
dispatcher reported him saying. 

A Burlington police officer reached Said 
on his cellphone, and the latter rambled 
incoherently. Said claimed that the police 
department “thinks I’m bin Laden.” He re- 
peated his threat to shoot any officers who 
might come to his aid. 

Police took him at his word. 

Nineteen Burlington police officers 
descended on his building — so many that 
officers from South Burlington and the 
University of Vermont had to respond to 
the other calls in Burlington during the in- 
cident. Police shut down Riverside Avenue. 
For the second time in two weeks. Said was 
responsible for a major traffic disruption. 

Officers equipped with tactical vests, 



Roughly twice a week, ER staff mem- 
bers are required to babysit patients 
suffering from illnesses such as schizo- 
phrenia who have been deemed danger- 
ous to themselves or others. It usually 
takes a nurse, hospital security staff and 
uniformed police to monitor them while 
a Level 1 bed opens up somewhere else. 
Meanwhile, the patients are forced to stay 
in a locked room and don't get intensive 
therapy and treatment they need. 

“It's a tremendous pickle as a result of 
political decisions that were made when 
the state hospital was closed,” Depman 
said. “The decision that we didn't need the 
old hospital ... was a gamble, and it hasn’t 


the longest most have to wait is a day or 
two. ‘It’s a big improvement on what it had 
been,” he said, noting his agency anticipates 
that as community programs strengthen, 
wait times will continue to shrink. 

Meanwhile, the community mental 
health centers that provide those pro- 
grams have their own challenges, one of 
which is financial: After promising more 
resources, the state has level funded them 
every year since Act 79 was enacted. 

‘Slipped Through’ 

It’s not clear what happened to Said after he 
was brought from the river to the hospital. 
While police reports detail the action on 


helmets and ballistics shields drew guns 
and rifles, and evacuated a laundry nearby. 

Said emerged from his apartment 
pointing an object at the team of officers. 
Then he held it to his head. 

Several officers trained their guns 
on Said and yelled for him to surrender. 
Eventually, he dropped what he had been 
holding and lay down on the ground. 
When officers approached they saw his 
“gun” was a TV remote control. 

Again, Said was taken to the hospital, 
where his blood-alcohol content was 0.15 
percent — nearly twice the legal limit for 
driving. Police reports say he repeatedly 
asked personnel what time it was. 



I DON'T KNOW WHA1 
THERIGHT LEVEL OF TREATMENT 
FOR MOHAMED SAID WAS. 
BECAUSE I'M NOT A PHYSICIAN. 

IT IT’S CLEM SLIPPED 
THROUGH THE SYSTEM 
MULTIPLE TIMES. 

MICHAEL SCHIRLINO, 

BURLINGTON POLICE CHIEF 

“I’m going to make you make me go to 
heaven at 2:45,” he said. 

After the standoff, court records in- 
dicate, Said wound up in a Level 1 bed in 
Rutland Regional Medical Center and 
stayed there for at least a couple of weeks. 
He was charged with two misdemeanors, 
but a judge ruled him incompetent to 
stand trial — Said did not have the mental 
capacity to understand legal proceedings. 
The judge dismissed the case. He also 
determined that Said could leave the inpa- 
tient hospital and receive outpatient care 
via Burlington’s Howard Center. 

Between his hospital and outpatient 
treatment, Said was ordered to receive 
mental health care for 90 days. It is unclear 
from publicly available records if Said re- 
ceived any care beyond that. 

One of his few acquaintances was 
Mohamed Abdi, a Winooski resident and 
leader in the local Somalian community. He 
helped Said with paperwork to get public 
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assistance, and Said would occasionally visit 
the community center. But he was a loner. 
Abdi didn't even know where he lived. 
He said he was unsure why Said came to 
Burlington a decade ago — he didn't appear 
to have any friends or family in the area. 

“He wasn't one of the people con- 
nected to the community,” Abdi said. “He 
wouldn’t come around a lot. He was usu- 
ally in his house. I don’t know what trig- 
gered him. When somebody is not really 
involved with people, it’s hard to know.” 

Abdi saw Said for the last time more 
than a year ago, a few weeks after the 
remote-control standoff. 

“He looked normal,” Abdi said. "I know 
he was having mental issues, but other 
than that, he didn’t look like somebody 
who was going to do it again.” 

‘Built-in Dilemma’ 

The Department of Mental Health cannot 
force someone to receive treatment unless 
they are deemed to have a diagnosed 
mental illness and be a “danger of harm 

IF THEY’VE STABILIZED 
UNDER THEIR MEDICATION. 
AND THE CRISIS PASSES, 

HOW LONG WOULD YOU 
HOLD THE PERSON? 

BOB BICK, HOWARD CENTER 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

to himself, to herself or to others," 
according to state law. Attempting or even 
threatening suicide is enough to meet that 
standard, according to the law. 

Screeners — usually clinicians from 
community health teams or local hospi- 
tals — make the initial determination if 
someone qualifies for treatment. Schirling 
said he believes the screeners are often too 
reluctant to mandate treatment. 

‘It’s not just ‘imminent danger to 
themselves or others,”’ Schirling said, sug- 
gesting the standard is more like “repeated 
imminent danger to themselves or others” 
or "repeatedly demonstrated danger to 
themselves or others.’’’ 

Bob Bick, executive director of the 
Howard Center, the community health pro- 
vider for Chittenden County, disputes that 

“I would disagree that the bar, from 
us, has changed,” Bick said. “Our staff has 
a consistent approach. It’s an incredible 
decision to make, to take someone’s rights 
away from them by forcing them into a 
setting they don’t want to be in. They don't 
take it lightly,” he said of his employees. “I 
applaud that. And they don’t take it lightly 
that if they make the wrong call, some- 
body would hurt themselves.” 

Even if a person is forced into the 
mental health system, though, it’s pretty 


easy to get out. A judge is required to 
review an order of hospitalization within 
days of a screener’s ruling. State laws, and 
case law, give individuals a host of rights. 
Once he or she has calmed down and 
claims to be doing better, they often get 
released, several experts told Seven Days. 

“The legal system in Vermont ... says 
a person has a right to choose,” UVM’s 
Pierattini said, adding that people — even 
those who can’t reason — don’t get treat- 
ment if they don’t want it. “There is a 
built-in dilemma. We would never do that 
with kids — no matter what the kid had, 
we'd make sure they’re taken care of. We 
don’t have that attitude with adults. We 
have allowed a lot of people to come to 
harm because we are so focused on their 
rights and free will.” 

The alternative is to warehouse people, 
according to supporters of the current 
system. 

"If they've stabilized under their medi- 
cation, and the crisis passes, how long 
would you hold the person? Would you 



lock them away and throw away their civil 
liberties?” Bick asked, noting that plenty 
of societies do just that. "We don't want to 
be that.” 

Said received at least some outpatient 
and inpatient care from the Howard 
Center, police records indicate. He refer- 
enced a caseworker in conversations with 
police, and said that he had left ASSIST 
— a low-intensity residential program run 
by Howard Center where people in mild 
crisis stay for a few days — shortly before 
jumping off the bridge. Police records sug- 
gest that he was a difficult mental health 
client. He once told officers his Howard 
Center caseworker was an “evil person.” 

"I don’t know what the right level of 
treatment for Mohamed Said was, because 
I’m not a physician," Schirling said. “But 
it’s clear he slipped through the system 
multiple times.” 

Court records show his serious prob- 
lems date at least to March 2009. That’s 
when Burlington police found him drunk 
at 3 a.m. and took him to jail to sober 
up. Said tried to hang himself in the 





Chittenden Regional Correctional Facility 
by tying a blanket around his neck and 
the prison door. Guards entered the cell, 
removed the blanket and handcuffed Said, 
who spat on one of them. 

Hours later, Said told a Vermont State 
Police trooper that he had a history of 
being suicidal and, for three years, had 
been talcing four different medications to 
combat depression and hallucinations. 
Said told the trooper that he attempted 
suicide because he was off his meds and 
had been drinking. 

A judge sentenced Said to three months 
probation for spitting on the prison guard, 
and ordered Said to undergo a psychologi- 
cal evaluation. 

"Did [defendant] show up for eval?” 
someone wrote in Said’s court file. The 
question was never answered. 

At times, Said told clinicians that his 
drinking, and not his mental state, was to 
blame for his acting out. 

Bick, citing patient confidentiality, 
declined to comment on Said, or even 



acknowledge that his agency had contact 
with him. But Bick said that when an orga- 
nization cares for more than 600 patients, 
it is unfair to judge it from one case. 

The Howard Center, he said, has suc- 
cessfully treated hundreds of people, and 
launched programs under Act 79 to keep 
people out of the hospital and free up bed 

The Howard Center has opened a resi- 
dential unit in Essex Junction for seven 
patients who live in their own apartments, 
with staff members available in a nearby 
office. None has been sent to a hospital 
since moving in. Another program, Bick 
said, allows a rapid-response team of 
clinicians to go to patients' homes when 
they call for help, preventing dozens of 
mentally ill people from filling emergency 
department space. 

“We work with incredibly high-risk 
populations,” Bick said. ‘Treatment of 
mental illness is not as exact a science 
as everybody would like it to be. There’s 
interpretation, there's disagreement 
among well-meaning professionals asking 


what the right course should be. Are 
there instances where we fail? Yes. There 
will always be, and that’s tragic for us, 
that’s tragic for family and friends and the 
community.” 

‘No Barry Wana 
Save Me’ 

Throughout the first half of 2014, 
Burlington police heard nothing from 
Said. But in conversations with Seven 
Days, Schirling repeatedly voiced concern. 

‘It's only a matter of time," the chief 

Eight months after the standoff, 
Burlington police got a call from a property 
management company that owns a build- 
ing on Prospect Street Said had recently 
moved into the ground-floor apartment 
there, and a neighbor had reported smell- 
ing a foul odor and seeing flies, according 
to police records. 

Police entered and found Said's body 
on the couch. It had been there for days. 
On a nearby coffee table, they found a 


nearly empty bottle of Zyprexa and two 
pills of Ativan, both powerful drugs used 
to treat psychosis and anxiety. A coroner 
later determined that Said overdosed on 

Said didn't leave a will or any posses- 
sions. It took hospital staff a couple of 
weeks to find someone — Abdi — who 
could identify his body and claim it. 
Burlington police tried for weeks to notify 
his family, but couldn't reach them. The 
local Somali-Bantu community, which 
asks families to pitch in S200 annually for 
funerals for the needy, contributed $6,000 
for Said’s Islamic burial in Burlington’s 
Lakeview Cemetery. His obituary in the 
Burlington Free Press was two sentences 
long. 

The only thing that Said left behind was 
a note written in the best English he could 
muster: “My name Mohamed Said my tints 
is up I kill my self. I save this world no 
barry wana save me is ok thanks?” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@davis7D, or 86S-1020, ext. 23 
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The Hole Truth 

When Mayor Bernie Sanders met the Bandit by erik esckilsen 



I t’s difficult to pinpoint the year when Burlington began 
racking up accolades as one of the nation's best cities 
for X, Y or Z. Townies who’ve been around a while, 
however, will generally agree that it was during Bernie 
Sanders' tenure as mayor that the phrase “quality of life" 
became deeply etched in the Burlington brand. 

I have to confess: In the summer of 1986, in the thick of 
Burlington’s renaissance, I didn't appreciate what Sanders 
and his comrades were doing for my hometown. I’d just 
graduated from college in upstate New York. While the 
speaker at my commencement — an executive from the Rand 
McNally map corporation — had exhorted my peers and me 
to “be eccentric and bellow," I hadn't figured out how. I was 
back home in Burlington, doing temp office work and drink- 
ing in the same bars I’d frequented in high school. 

Apparently, I wasn’t the city's only restless soul. As I un- 
folded my copy of the Burlington Free Press one day, a head- 
line below the fold caught my eye: “Pothole Bandit Plants 
Trees in Protest of Roadway Ruts." 

The article reported that, in the wee hours of the previ- 
ous day, someone had filled three downtown potholes with 
spruce saplings. The vege-lante left signs reading, “Potholes 
of Burlington, Beware. (Signed) The Pothole Bandit.” 


IT WAS REALLY FUN, 

AND IT WAS GOOD-HUMORED, 

AND THERE WERE LAUGHS. 

SHARON BUSHOR, CITY COUNCILOR 


When I looked up from that paper, my city had been 
transformed into a comic-book setting — complete with 
its own superhero. Or was he a supervillain? Or was he a 
she? I didn’t care. What mattered to me in that moment 
was that some eccentric had bellowed. Maybe there was 
hope for me yet. 

Reading on, I learned that the Pothole Bandit was a male 
— as he had revealed in a call to WQCR DJ Louie Manno on 
the morning of his road raid. In the year or so that Manno 
had been on the air in Burlington, he and cohort Jim Condon 
had developed a reputation for broadcast buffoonery. Their 
“Leave It to Bernie” segments regularly parodied the mayor. 

When the Pothole Bandit told Manno what he'd done, the 
DJ was skeptical. In a recent interview, Manno recalls telling 
the anonymous caller, “You’re full of it.” 

But Condon confirmed the plantings — on three city 
streets — with the Burlington Police Department, which 
had been fielding calls about them all morning. And Manno 
sensed an opportunity for live-radio antics. “Any time some- 
thing had possibilities to put on the air and milk, I would be 
all for it,” he says. 

Manno figured the logical, mirthful next step would be 
to put the Pothole Bandit and police chief Kevin Scully on 
the air simultaneously. Scully, a pioneer in community-based 
policing, played along. He called in and upped the ante, pro- 
posing that he and his nemesis meet in person. 


Manno knew the perfect location for 
the showdown: Perkins Pier. Out in the 
open. No ambushes. No funny business. 
Well, maybe some funny business. 

The following morning, a gray day 
with a stiff wind blowing in off the lake, 
the lawman and the outlaw faced off. 
Scully sauntered in from the west. The 
Pothole Bandit swaggered in from the 
east — decked out in a straw cowboy hat, 
sunglasses and a bandana mask. In his hol- 
ster he carried a tree branch. With Manno, 
Condon and other media types looking on, 
Scully and the Pothole Bandit shook hands 
and began hashing things out. 

Their meeting lasted only a few min- 
utes. In WCAX-TV footage acquired for 
this story, the adversaries look anything 
but adversarial. According to Scully, the 
terms of the negotiation were straightfor- 
ward. “We agreed that he wasn't going to 
do this anymore,” Scully says with a laugh. 
“Because his insistence on doing this was 
very likely going to cause an accident I 
think there were a couple of close calls.” 


BERNIL 

☆beat 


In the spirit of the occasion, the chief 
agreed not to disclose the Pothole Bandit's 
true identity. That reveal would come soon 
— too soon for the Bandit. 

A couple of days later, the masked man 
made the mistake of setting up a Free Press 
interview at the North Street home he shared 
with his parents. The reporter spotted him 
as he was putting on his Pothole Bandit 
disguise, which his mother had helped him 
make. This was how the name Bruce K 
Ploof, belonging to a then-28-year-old cab 
driver, made its way into local legend. 

“That was a screwup,” Ploof says now 
of being caught with his bandana down. 
“I wanted to play this thing out a little 
longer.” 

Whether he liked it or not, the unmask- 
ing fanned a media fire that spread to news 
outlets nationwide. The Pothole Bandit 
story was one of those quirky, quixotic 
Vermont yarns that played so well outside 
the state. And still do. Just ask the Bernie 
for President campaign staff. 

Whatever the Pothole Bandit symbol- 
ized on the national scene, locals embraced 
Ploof’s lighthearted brand of civil disobe- 
dience. "It was really fun, and it was good- 
humored, and there were laughs," says City 
Councilor Sharon Bushor (Ward 1), then 
public works commissioner. “Everyone in 
the community got it, and everyone in the 
community, I think, enjoyed how it ended.” 

That included Mayor Sanders, a man 
not known for his sense of humor, at least 
in public. On July 12 — just a few weeks 



after the Pothole Bandit’s evergreen 
escapade — Sanders, with Bushor at his 
side, offered Ploof a mayoral pardon on 
the Winooski Bridge. According to an ar- 
ticle in the New York Times, Sanders also 
pledged $1 million toward road repairs at 
the meeting. 

The whole episode had a curious 
effect on me. Like many people, I’d 
found the Pothole Bandit story kind of 
enchanting. I stopped fretting about 
being stuck in Vermont, to coin a phrase, 
and started appreciating the magic that 
can happen in a small city where even 
the big shots aren’t too big to poke a 
little fun at themselves. 

Yet when the Pothole Bandit comic- 
book story reached its last page, I yearned 
more deeply than ever to know what life 
was like outside my margins. By autumn, 
I was bound for destinations as far from 
Vermont as a person could travel. I’d 
wander for a decade, long enough to figure 
out where I wanted to land for good: 
Burlington. 

Turns out, the Pothole Bandit also rode 
off into the sunset for a spell. Ploof hit the 
West Coast, and then the Midwest, before 
family ties — to his daughter Danielle and 
grandchildren Jaiden, Jocelynn, Julianna 
and Jasmine — called him home. 

When he thinks back to the summer of 
1986, Ploof recalls mostly the upsides of his 
notoriety. “I met a lot of girls,” he says. A 
few beats' reflection reminds him that his 
momentary fame helped patch up a rocky 
relationship with his parents. He remem- 
bers Scully and Sanders as having treated 
him decently, and he’s quick to call Manno 
“a good guy.” 

Ploof is a busy man these days. He 
works two jobs, one of which — in a twist 
nearly as implausible as a superhero bat- 
tling potholes — is with the Burlington 
Department of Public Works. 

He and I are in our fifties now, and the 
innocence of '86 is a fading shared memory. 
Only by straining my tired eyes can I see 
Burlington as a comic-book setting, a 
municipality in miniature, a microcosm, a 
metaphor. I accept the potholes, even the 
worst of them, as inevitable. We fill them 
without hope of filling them for good, just 
as we fight other endemic problems: drug 
addiction, food insecurity, violence against 
women and every other social ill we wish 
we didn’t know. 

Still, the Pothole Bandit's legacy lives 
on — for me, anyway — in the city’s re- 
solve to acknowledge the good things we 
have going here without taking them for 
granted. When people outside Vermont 
ask me what I think of Bernie Sanders, I 
tell them he was a good mayor full of great 
ideas whose regard for everyday people 
could take surprising forms. If they want 
an example, I share the legend of the 
Pothole Bandit. 

And when I hit a pothole these days, 
I think of that guy who refused to let the 
city go. ® 
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Rhythm Methodology 

A UVM researcher gets to the heart of atrial fibrillation, promising a better cure 


I n 2011, Tom Evslin of Stowe learned 
he needed a stent to open a blocked 
coronary artery. The entrepreneur, 
whose latest venture is natural gas 
transporter NG Advantage, considered 
going out of state for the procedure. 

“I checked around,” Evslin says. 
He found out that cardiac care at the 
University of Vermont Medical Center 
ranks among the best in the country. 
After his successful procedure, Evslin 
met with Dr. David Schneider, director 
of cardiology, to learn more about the 
kind of heart treatment being delivered 
at the hospital 

Evslin came away with a new under- 
standing of how fostering cutting-edge 
medical research at a facility like UVM’s 
helps attract and retain “stars.” He also 
learned that finding funding for that sort 
of research is a challenge. 

“I had a stent put in that saved my 
life," Evslin says. “I wanted to support 
research and help retain the good people 
in the group.” So he proposed a competi- 
tion to Schneider with a $1 million prize 
donated by himself and his wife. 

Nine medical researchers from UVM 
submitted one-page summaries of their 
work on heart care to the Evslins. The 
couple selected three to give 20-minute 
talks to them at UVMMC. “It was just 
us,” Evslin said, explaining who judged 
the presentations. “That made it a pre- 
mium to be able to speak to laymen." 

All of the research sounded promising, 
but Evslin took a special interest in Dr. 
Peter Spector, a cardiologist heart-rhythm 
specialist and UVM medical professor. 
Spector described his investigation of 
a new treatment for atrial fibrillation, a 
common heart-rhythm irregularity. 

Spector had been studying atrial fi- 
brillation since 1999 and believed he had 
made a breakthrough in understanding 
its causes and how to target and neu- 
tralize them. But he was running out 
of research money, and his work hadn’t 
progressed enough to attract investors. 
Just when he wanted to double down 
on his research, he faced increased pres- 
sure from UVMMC to see more patients. 

“My brother has A-fib, and other 
people I know do,” Evslin says. The 
couple was looking for a project that was 
a long shot with big potential. Spector’s 
ambitious one fit the bill. 



“My life changed that day,” says 
Spector. 

That was four years ago. The Evslins 
made their gift in four payments, buying 
Spector time from his cardiology prac- 
tice to devote to research. The grant 
also allowed him to hire a team to help 
— several biomedical engineering doc- 
toral students and physician scientists. 
“It went from me by myself to [all] of us 
churning away,” he says. 

The result: Spector and his team 
have come up with a mapping system 
so promising it could enable doctors to 
cure atrial fibrillation, which affects mil- 
lions of Americans. 


“Even if this leads to only a 10 to 20 
percent improvement in the cure rate,” 
Spector says, “that could impact 250,000 
to 500,000 people in the U.S. alone.” 

Spector, in a short-sleeved shirt and 
slacks rather than scrubs or a white coat, 
sits at his desk in a small office within 
the hospital's cardiac clinic. His skills 
as a professor show as he pulls up a col- 
orful image of a heart on his computer 
and uses simple-to-grasp analogies to 
explain A-fib to a reporter. 

Normally, a wave of electricity 
spreads from the heart’s pacemaker cells 
first across its upper and then its lower 
chambers, telling the organ to pump, 


he says. The electrical signal is like a 
column of race cars driving down a track 
in a tight pack. 

In atrial fibrillation, that signal “is 
more like a whole bunch of cars doing 
doughnuts in a parking lot,” Spector 
explains. Typical symptoms are feelings 
of anxiety, agitation, breathlessness and 
lightheadedness. “It makes people feel 
pretty miserable,” he says. 

The condition is more than just 
uncomfortable. The chaotic electrical 
activity fails to stimulate strong pump- 
ing action by the heart. As a result, blood 
may pool, potentially forming a clot. If a 
clot breaks loose, it can migrate through 
the bloodstream to the brain, block an 
artery and cause a stroke. 

While medication can help, it works 
for only 45 percent of patients, Spector 

A second option is a procedure called 
catheter ablation. A catheter is threaded 
from a vein in the groin to the heart’s 
upper chambers, where it targets several 
prescribed locations with heat. Because 
the resulting scar tissue doesn’t conduct 
electricity, it extinguishes the erratic 
cyclones of energy. 

The problem with this procedure is 
that it's “blind,” says Spector, who per- 
forms about 100 ablations a year. Rather 
than drawing on information about a 
particular patient’s heart, “We go to the 
same places in everybody,” he says. 

When it works, blind ablation can 
be considered a cure. But Spector says 
the procedure produces disappointing 
results for many patients with persistent 
A-fib. Hence his solution: a mapping 
system that identifies specific areas to 
treat in an individual heart. 

Bonnie Dattilio is one of the lucky 
ablation recipients, although her “cure” 
wasn’t immediate. 

The Essex Junction resident recounts 
how one night her heart just seemed to 
go crazy. “It feels like you are on a roller 
coaster,” she says. “It is a terrible feel- 
ing." Dattilio thought she was having a 
heart attack, but in the emergency room 
she learned she was experiencing atrial 
fibrillation. 

Like most new A-fib patients, Dattilio 
received medication intended to control 
her wild heartbeats. “It worked for a 
while,” she says, but, after three years, 


she found herself stricken without 
warning. 

“Every time it would happen, I would 
have to sit down," she says. That made 
it difficult to teach dance — her work 
and her passion. Dattilio had danced on 
Broadway and in Las Vegas for 13 years 
before coming home to Vermont to open 
a studio and to teach dance at UVM, 
which she has done for 20 years. 

When the chaotic heartbeats came 
on, they could continue for hours; epi- 
sodes sometimes occurred more than 
once a day. “You never knew when it 
was going to strike. I 
could be doing nothing,” 

Dattilio says. She tried 
to figure 

but, other than giving up 
alcohol, she found noth- 
ing made a difference. “It 
wasn’t anything I ate, or 

Dattilio was game for 
the ablation because, she 
says, “If you can not be 
on medication the rest of 
your life, that is better.” 

Spector performed 
her ablation in March 
2014. The heat treat- 
ment failed to destroy 
some areas of targeted 
tissue completely, leaving 
gaps in scar barriers that 
allowed the atrial fibril- 
lation to recur. That’s 
common, says Spector, who repeated 
the procedure last December. 

“I have had no episodes since then, 
so they think it is fixed,” Dattilio says. 
“Now I can dance,” she adds. “It is the 
most wonderful feeling when you wake 
up and it is fixed.” 

Spector’s new mapping procedure 
might have made that second ablation 
unnecessary. But his big fix still has 
many steps to undergo before it can be 
used on human patients. His studies 
using pigs “have been extremely suc- 
cessful so far, matching the computer 
modeling perfectly,” he says. 

Spector has worked with the UVM 
Office of Technology Commercialization 
to develop eight patent applications for 
aspects of his work, including special- 
ized catheters and signal-processing 
algorithms. Two have been granted; the 
others are pending. 

Such patents make research valu- 
able to private companies. Spector has 
attracted the attention of Biosense 
Webster, a California-based subsidiary 
of Johnson & Johnson that specializes 
in catheters and mapping devices used 
in the diagnosis and treatment of car- 
diac arrhythmias. 


The partnership that evolved is 
technically a contractual agreement 
between UVM and Biosense, explains 
Corine Farewell, director of the com- 
mercialization office. Under the agree- 
ment, Biosense sponsors Spector’s 
laboratory, she says. UVM grants the 
company a license allowing it to incor- 
porate Spector’s intellectual property 
into its products. 

Biosense will also coordinate the 
human testing that could start next 
year with a 10-patient feasibility 
study at UVM Medical Center. If it 
happens, that study will 
be Spector’s only op- 
portunity to perform the 
treatment before it re- 
federal approval. 
Obtaining that approval 
entails conducting sub- 
sequent randomized 
trials at other locations 
for at least three years. 

Spector acknowledges 
the frustration he’ll 
experience while his 
procedure is in testing; “I 
can’t use my own system.” 
But, he says, an unbiased 
assessment is key to 
securing approval from 
the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. 

In the meantime, 
Spector has other 
ventures. 

In 2013, he founded a company, 
VisibleEP, that markets computer 
models to teach medical students and 
doctors about heart-rhythm disorders 
and their treatment. The tools are an 
outgrowth of the computer models 
Spector developed to improve the map- 
ping of atrial fibrillation. 

He also has a new project of figuring 
out how doctors can more accurately 
assess the success of the heat treatment 
used in all kinds of ablation procedures. 
Applying too much heat can damage 
tissue outside the heart. Using too little 
can be ineffective. Developing a lesion- 
assessment tool “will be a critical step in 
improving the execution of A-fib abla- 
tion," Spector says. 

For Spector, all those initiatives 
have the same goal; a procedure that 

Evslin and his wife have received 
regular updates and cheer the progress 
Spector and his team have made be- 
cause of their million-dollar gift. “It has 
proceeded more quickly, and the results 
will have broader application, than we 
imagined,” he says. © 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com 
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Northern Notes 

The Craftsbury Chamber Players celebrate 50 years of a "family business" of summer concerts 


T rying to phone Frances and Mary 
Rowell, the musician-sisters 
who form the core of Craftsbury 
Chamber Players, is a revealing 
process. There is no cell coverage at Mary's 
Craftsbury house, where Fran, the cellist, is 
staying for the summer. Fran emails that she 
can drive down the road to the home of their 
father, Morris Rowell, 83, who has a work- 
ing landline. Meanwhile, Mary, the violinist, 
is driving back from a gig in the Northeast 
Kingdom. She knows a spot with cell cov- 
erage an hour up the road, she manages to 
convey through crackling static. 

Given the remoteness of the Rowells’ 
location, it’s something of a marvel that one 
of Vermont’s premier chamber-music fes- 
tivals comes together there every summer. 

Musicians come from 
around the country 
and the globe to stay 
at Morris' seven-bed- 
room house — where 
he cooks their din- 
ners — and play six Wednesday concerts at 
the University of Vermont Recital Hall in 
Burlington. They repeat each program on 
Thursdays at the Hardwick Town House, 
and offer free afternoon mini concerts for 
children in both locations. 

While some Vermont festivals — such 
as the Marlboro Music Festival — offer 
musicians marketing and renown, the 
§ Craftsbury Chamber Players have a diffier- 
fc: ent draw: friendship. 

“j “The purpose of this group is people,” 
2 declares Fran of the festival cofounded 50 
" years ago by the Rowell sisters’ stepmother, 
S pianist Mary Anthony Cox. “People who 
love to play together, people who love to 
come hear music. It’s this network of music 
52 lovers that makes [the festival] viable.’’ 
o That has remained a constant through 
? the Players’ recent changing of the guard. 
^ Cox retired from running the festival last 
g year, at the age of 82. Fran, 55, is now music 
director — though she consulted with Cox 
on this year's programming in minute 

< The new executive director is 
g Northeast Kingdom native Hal Parker of 
2 Glover. Trained in choral singing, he re- 
cently returned to the area after a 20-year 
international career in conflict mediation. 

“It’s sort of a family business,” Parker 
says of the festival, adding that he "vividly” 
remembers attending his first Players con- 
& cert in 1972. "This is a generational shift.” 

5 The Players were founded when 
“- summer residents of Caspian Lake 


invited Ann Rylands, a Juilliard-trained 
violinist, to start a chamber fest in the 
area. Rylands brought along her sister, 
cellist Mary Lou Rylands, and pianists 
Allan Birney and Cox. The group gave 
their first concert in 1965 in the Sterling 
College dining hall to an audience of 35, 
according to Fran. 

At the time, the Rowell sisters were 
5 and 6 years old. Their mother, Carol, a 
pianist who had introduced her daughters 
to music, was “beside herself" that profes- 
sional musicians had arrived in the area, 
Fran recalls. For the girls, the concerts 
were a revelation. “It was the first time we 
saw real people — not on TV — play this 
music. They were attractive and funny; 
they’d laugh.” 

By the time the girls’ mother died in 
1973, Cox had become a mentor to both 
sisters, hosting them in her New York City 
apartment during their weekly visits to 
study at Juilliard, where both later earned 
bachelor's and master’s degrees. Cox, who 
taught for nearly five decades at Juilliard, 
eventually married Morris. 


Mary has played with the Players 
every year since 1979, Fran since 2005. 
Meanwhile, both have pursued ever- 
expanding careers. Fran, a detail-oriented 
person with an efficient haircut and a ready 
business card, lives in New Jersey, where 
she plays with the symphony orchestra 
and teaches at Montclair State University. 

Fran has a special interest in bring- 
ing children to music. At a concert at the 
Pierson Library in Shelburne this spring, 
she and Mary played the theme from the 
Harry Potter movies to a group of riveted 
elementary schoolers and shushed tod- 
dlers. Next up was a work Fran wrote to 
accompany a reading of the children’s 
book The Fiddler of the Northern Lights, by 
Vermont author (and the sisters’ cousin) 
Natalie Kinsey-Wamock. 

Fran comments that “from the very 
beginning [of the Players], there was this 
sense that you gotta get the kids — you 
needed to give them access to this.” 
Instead of using the afternoon concerts 
to introduce music written for children, 
such as Saint-Saens’ “The Carnival of the 


Animals,” the Players simply preview that 
night's program. “They get it,” Fran de- 
clares. “They’re closer to nonverbal com- 
munication than adults are.” 

Mary, meanwhile, has maintained a 
New York City-based career as a genre- 
bending violinist — a role that goes well 
with her six-foot stature and unruly mass 
of blond corkscrew curls. She has played 
violin on two albums of Nonesuch Records’ 
Tango Project; cofounded the “post-classi- 
cal” chamber group ETHEL (which she 
left in 2011 for health reasons); and joined 
composer Eve Beglarian to form BRIM, a 
duo in which she plays electric violin. With 
Beglarian, Mary recently bought a house in 
Brandon to reduce travel time to New York 
and to Middlebury College, where she is 
an affiliate artist. 

Though she plans to scale back her 
New York life, Mary recently joined 
four trombonists there to form V&T 
(for "violin and trombones”). The un- 
precedented combo has successfully 
commissioned a string of contemporary 
composers from Mary Ellen Childs to 





Mark Stambaugh. And every holiday 
season, Mary works as concertmaster 
at Radio City Music Hall’s 200-plus 
concerts over two months, playing more 
than half of them. 

The violinist has also gigged with a 
host of pop icons, including Joe Jackson 
(“He called me up one day in New 
York"), Madonna (“She never talked to 
us") and Sheryl Crow (“She was so nice 
to work with”). 

Mary has been a strong influence on 
Craftsbury Chamber Players’ adventur- 
ous programming. The only time she 
plays classical music is at the festival, 
she admits; and, if she had her way, 
its programming would include more 
new composers. This season, Mary 
suggested mixing up the usual roster 
of piano and strings with saxophonist 
Chad Smith, who will 
play a 1995 sonata for alto 
sax and piano by Takashi 
Yoshimatsu in Concert 2. 

She also proposed Marc 
Mellits’ Spin (1998), for 
violin and piano, which 
she’ll play between the 
Beethoven and Bach in 
Concert 5. 

“Always the middle 
piece was contemporary," 
says Margaret Ramsdell 
of Craftsbury Common 
of the Players’ concerts, 
of which she’s a longtime 
attendee. “It always took 
me a while to get my 
head around it. Now I’ve 
learned to appreciate the 
middle piece.” 

The process of programming the fes- 
tival is "totally backward,” Fran quips: 
“We ask our nine core players, ‘Who do 
you want to play with?' Then everyone 
tells me what they really want to play. 
Sometimes they've always wanted to 
play something. Sometimes they’ve 
played it many times, but they’ve always 
wanted to play it with these people." 

Besides the Rowells, the nine players 
include violinists Katherine Winterstein 
and Joyce Hammann, violists Kenji 
Bunch and Carol Rodland, and three pi- 
anists — Bunch's wife, Monica Ohuchi; 
Marcantonio Barone; and Inessa 
Zaretsky. This season's guests include 
nine more musicians. 

Bunch has been a Player since Cox 
brought the young Juilliard viola stu- 
dent up for the summer of 1996. “I played 
those two weeks and immediately fell in 
love with the festival and the setting and 
the Rowell family, and I haven’t missed 
a summer since," says the musician and 
composer, now based in Portland, Ore. 
The chance the Players affords to play 
“with people you’ve gone to battle with 
before,” Bunch says, makes the festival 
stand out among the many he attends on 
the summer circuit. 


Bunch took up bluegrass fiddling 
after hearing the Rowells’ brother 
Dave’s Vermont band, the WDEV Radio 
Rangers, and went on to found the New 
York-based bluegrass band Citigrass. Its 
members will reunite with Bunch at the 
Players’ season-opening free concert on 
the Craftsbury Common. “It’s a mix of 
traditional bluegrass and folk music, plus 
some wacky covers of pop tunes,” prom- 

That adventurous spirit has helped 
the Players attract and hold the loyalty 
of community members, whether versed 
in chamber music or not. Cornelius 
Ulman retired to Craftsbury in 1996 
after a 36-year career at the Wall Street 
Journal. He had heard little classical 
music performed live before his first 
Players concert in ’97, 
and “was amazed to hear 
such wonderful music," 
he recalls. Ulman became 
a regular concertgoer and 
now edits the festival’s 
program notes. 

Classical aficionado 
Leslie Gensburg, who 
co-runs the Northeast 
Kingdom Classical Series 
in St. Johnsbury with 
Judith Rankin, cites the 
Players as an inspiration 
for the founding of her 
series. When the latter’s 
25th anniversary concert 
came up, she says, “We felt 
we had to have someone 
from Craftsbury Chamber 
Players.” 

As the Players’ ex- 
ecutive director, Parker hopes to increase 
attendance by 10 percent through the 
introduction of small changes, including 
an earlier start time (7:30 p.m.) and brief 
preconcert talks. Adjustments aside, the 
Players will keep coming to Craftsbury 
for the friendships they have made, the 
chance to play music they feel passionate 
about, and the postconcert mingling with 
audiences over coffee and snacks. 

“What's been remarkable is how little 
it’s changed," comments Bunch. “And I 
think that speaks to its longevity. There’s 
a small nucleus of players who really un- 
derstand the community and the value of 
what we’re doing.” © 

INFO 

season with Kenji Bunch and His Bluegrass 
Common. Free. Regular concerts start on 
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What Lies Beneath 

Theater review: Intimate Apparel, Dorset Theatre Festival 


T he setting is lower Manhattan in 1905, and the 
wide stage at Dorset Playhouse abounds in de- 
tails: a gas lamp hanging from the ceiling, a white 
porcelain wash basin and pitcher, patterned 
wallpaper. The action in Lynn Nottage's Intimate Apparel 
(2003) takes place in five bedrooms, cleverly realized in 
this production by overlapping the physical space and 
shaping each room with changes in lighting and small 
adjustments of furnishings. Those stylized transitions 
give the play a dreamlike quality, while the realistic scenes 
have a strict authenticity. 

The six characters share links and parallels that 
stand out when seen in the play’s wide-angle view of 
urban African American and immigrant laborers. They 
are also sharply delineated individuals, portrayed with 
powerful depth by this cast. 

Nottage’s first act is a pencil sketch of dreams, delicately 
drawn. All the characters have hopes, yet they face such 
large obstacles that they dare not 
hope too hard. In the more emo- 
tional second act, the playwright 
s bold brushstrokes to paint 
the characters fighting for their 
dreams in a harsh world where 
race, gender and ethnicity limit their choices. 

Their dreams are simple. Esther sews intimate ap- 
parel in her boarding-house room in lower Manhattan. 
She saves every penny, hoping to open a beauty salon for 
black women one day. Her friend Mayme is a prostitute 
who composes music and dreams of playing piano profes- 
sionally. Mrs. Van Buren, a white Fifth Avenue socialite, 
wants a baby, but she and her husband are strangers in 
the bedroom: commissioning sexy undergarments from 
Esther is a last resort. 

George left Barbados to join a crew building the 
Panama Canal but now wants less dangerous work and 
a wife, so he starts an epistolary courtship with Esther 
that eventually brings him to New York. Mrs. Dickson, 
Esther’s landlady, fancies herself a matchmaker, but she 
alternately boasts about and regrets her own choice of 
husband. The cloth merchant Mr. Marks is an observant 
Romanian Jew who has no interest in the fiancee his 
parents have arranged for him, but he cannot reconcile 
his religion with the hope of a more fulfilling love. 

Nottage anchors the play on Esther and the clothing 
she sews. The garments supply a rich context for revealing 
character. Esther works alone and, at age 35, has given up 
hopes of romance, yet she makes the intimate garments 
intended to spark it. Mayme and Mrs. Van Buren are usu- 
ally seen in their corsets and garters, but both imagine 
lives outside the bedroom. The fine fabrics that Mr. Marks 
sells and Esther admires become things they can caress 
together, the closest the two can come across a racial and 
religious divide that forbids even a touch of the hand. 
Their mutual attraction remains unspoken. 

The performances are understated, steered by director 
Giovanna Sardelli to allow the poetry of Nottage's plain- 
spoken style to emerge. George reflects on the "wonder 
and waste” of digging the Panama Canal. After hearing 
Mrs. Van Buren speculate on the erotic attractions of 



THE PERFORMERS PLUMB EMOTIONAL DEPTHS B Y CREATING A SENSE THAT 

THERE’S NO TURNING BACK FROM CRUCIAL CHOICES. 


the Tenderloin district and Mayme long for the high life, 
Esther tells Mayme, "What she got, you want; what you 
got, she want.” In taking time to let each line resonate, the 
director and actors reveal the deepest levels of the play, 
including its humor. 

The stories in Intimate Apparel are uncomplicated, 
but the performers plumb emotional depths by creating 
a sense that there's no turning back from crucial choices. 


After years of saving for her beauty shop, Esther finds 
herself dreaming that a man she’s never met could end her 
loneliness. But when George finally comes into her life, it’s 
not the happy ending she imagined. Forced to choose be- 
tween her two dreams, she finds the need for love deeper 
but far more dangerous. In this production, watershed 
choices are made without histrionics and expressed in 
unadorned language and action. 




Marinda Anderson, as Esther, perfectly 
conveys her character’s affecting blend of 
humility and nobility. She never stoops to 
sentimentality. Esther’s woes are real, but 
Anderson portrays the dignity with which 
she bears them. It’s up to the audience to 
feel compassion, because this performance 
doesn't manipulate; it reveals. 

Chantal Jean-Pierre gives Mayme 
a bubbling laugh that seems to be her 
character's method of coping with disap- 
pointment: She lifts herself up with it. 
Her cheer and energy are delightful, but 
when Mayme faces an ache too deep for 
that laugh to conquer, her agony is har- 
rowing. Janie Brookshire, as Mrs. Van 
Buren, portrays her character as flitting 
erratically between distance and close- 
ness with Esther. When Esther helps fit 
her corset, Brookshire subtly expresses 
the socialite's mixture of pleasure and 
unease when touched so intimately. 

Avery Glymph endows George with 
such charm that it’s easy to overlook his 
character’s darker qualities. Glymph uses 
his long, lean physicality to show George 
as both a hard worker and an elegant 
layabout, too proud to labor forever. As 
Mr. Maries, Charles Socarides builds his 
character with delicate physical gestures, 
handling beautiful fabric with a connois- 
seur's touch. In his final exchange with 
Esther, he lets his yearning eyes grow 
wide to show what his hands cannot 

The costumes by Sydney Maresca 
bring to life the script’s skillful use of 
clothing as outward and inward manifes- 
tations of self. The components of Esther’s 
wardrobe precisely suit each moment, 
from the drab clothes of a hardworking 
seamstress to a wedding gown with victo- 
rious puffed sleeves to a lower-class mar- 
ried woman's simple finery. The corsets 
and camisoles have impressive beadwork 
and flourishes. The fabrics Esther selects 
from Mr. Marks’ shelf return as a man’s 
suit, a magenta corset and a silk smoking 
jacket, all exquisitely realized by Maresca. 

Michael Giannitti’s lighting and 
Andrew Boyce's set serve the play’s ar- 
resting blend of artifice and realism. The 
space is replete with tangible objects, 
from a functioning sewing machine to a 
brass bed, yet one room can change into 
another in subtle transitions. 

Though the characters make up 
an album of social types, they share a 
common need. It's fabric we watch them 
touch; it’s human intimacy each of them 
aches to feel. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Intimate Apparel by Lynn Nottage, 
by Dorset Theatre Festival. Through July 
and Wednesday. Saturday and Sunday 
dorsettheatrefestival.org 
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Community Growth 

At Heartbeet, adults with disabilities bloom along with their crops 


A nnie Jackson bends down to inspect a neat 
row of leafy cabbages. She explains that 
weeds suffocate plants and must be ripped 
out with diligence. “You really need to go 
in between each plant,” says the 33-year-old as she 
surveys neighboring rows of carrots, onions, tomatoes, 
garlic and other vegetables spread over two acres. 

Jackson, who has Down syndrome, is one of 15 adults 
with special needs who live at Heartbeet Lifesharing. 
Located on Town Farm Road in Hardwick, Heartbeet 
is a 150-acre community that focuses on growing food 
and healthy living. Founded in 2001 as a home for 
adults with developmental disabilities, residents live 
with staff and their families in five houses clustered 
along a dirt road that loops next to barns, pastures, 
stone walls, a pond and vegetable fields. 

Since she moved to Heartbeet a few years ago, 
Jackson has essentially halved her size — dropping from 
230 to about 125 pounds. Her partner, Chris Stuhlman, 
who also has Down syndrome, similarly shrank from 
230 to 145 pounds since his arrival. The transformation 
for Jackson has come with abundant “walking, portion 
control, and a lot of love and support," she says. 

Before coming to Heartbeet, she ate fast food and 
processed snacks and, like many Americans, had 
little sense of where her meals came from. Now, she 
and Stuhlman know how to milk cows, make cheese 
and yogurt, and collect eggs from the laying hens at 
the farm. They also get meat from the chickens and 
cows that they tend, which are butchered nearby in 
Craftsbury and Glover. 

Hannah Schwartz, cofounder and executive direc- 
tor of Heartbeet, says residents take great satisfaction 
in stocking the root cellar, mixing garlic scapes into 
butter and sippingtea made from their own chamomile 
plants. They can say, "I actually grew what I put in my 
body,” she says. 

The farm sits on a sloping property a few miles 
outside downtown Hardwick, just north of Jeudevine 
Falls. It’s not far from Jasper Hill Fann, the award- 
winning cheese operation in Greensboro, and Pete's 
Greens of Vermont, a successful commercial farm and 
CSA based in Craftsbury known for its tangy arugula 
and tasty fingerling potatoes. 

The artisanal food movement has grown in the 
Northeast Kingdom region and helped revitalize 
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Hardwick, subject of the 2010 book 
The Town That Food Saved: How One 
Community Found Vitality in Local Food, 
by Ben Hewitt. 

Although Heartbeet doesn’t sell food, 
it’s closely tied to neighboring agricul- 
ture operations. The farm children are 
friends and visit one another, sometimes 
with parents in tow. Some Heartbeet 
employees have worked at nearby farms. 
Jasper Hill cheesemaker Mateo Keliler 
is a Heartbeet trustee; and Schwartz’s 
sister-in-law is married to Pete Johnson, 
founder of Pete’s Greens. “It’s family, 
it’s friendship, it’s integration,” says 
Schwartz. 

The Heartbeet community's em- 
phasis on nature is in many ways a no- 
brainer, she adds. “We live in Vermont, 
so why not use it?" Schwartz suggests. 

Heartbeet is a licensed therapeutic 
community for adults with autism, 
Down syndrome, mental retardation and 
other developmental disabilities. Some 
residents need only moderate assistance 
and are able to work part-time off the 
property at neighboring businesses, 
including Jasper Hill. Others have pro- 
found disabilities and need 24-hour, 

Heartbeet is affiliated with the 
Camphill Association of North America, 
which includes 11 therapeutic communi- 
ties for children and adults; worldwide, 
there are more than 100. Each one has its 
own admissions criteria and mission but 
shares an emphasis on arts and land. 

Camphill was founded in 1939 by 
Austrian pediatrician Dr. Karl Konig in 
Scotland after he fled the Nazi takeover 
of his home country. He believed in the 
philosophy of fellow Austrian Rudolf 
Steiner, father of the Waldorf school 
movement, which emphasizes learning 
through experiential projects that de- 
velop the head, heart and hands. 

Schwartz grew up on a Camphill resi- 
dence in Pennsylvania where her parents 
worked. She brought that philosophy to 
Hardwick, although she didn’t initially 
set out to found a community for devel- 
opmentally disabled adults. 

In 2000, Schwartz and her husband, 
Jonathan Gilbert, were just start- 
ing out when they bought a yellow 
farmhouse on property that had once 
served as the Hardwick poor farm. “I 
had just barely finished my degree from 
Goddard," Schwartz recalls. “I was 23 or 
something.” 

Schwartz thought she might work 
in a human-services job off the farm. 
But her upbringing in a Camphill set- 
ting had given her a deep interest in 
nature-based programs for disabled 
adults, and she saw a need for those 
programs in Vermont. Soon after 



EVERYTHING WE RE DOING 
IS MIMING AND 
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SKILLS TOSHINE. 


settling in to her farmhouse, Heartbeet 

Today, the farm has a waiting list of 
some 30 families; there are plans to con- 
struct two more homes on its property. 
Also under way: fundraising to build a 
community center for holiday celebra- 
tions, open houses, weddings and other 
events. 

Schwartz now speaks internationally 
about the Heartbeet model of living for 
adults with disabilities. But for the first 
decade, she kept her work at Heartbeet 
out of the spotlight, partly because state 
mental health officials were wary of a 
rural care facility. “I really had to stay 
quiet,” she says. “The history of farming 
and people with disabilities isn’t good.” 

Vermont, like many states, once 
isolated its children and adults with 
special needs. The state School for 
Feebleminded Children, later known as 
the Brandon Training School, operated 
from 1915 to 1993. Some defended the 
school, but it was shut down as part of 
a national wave to end the warehous- 
ing of people with disabilities and to 
create living options more connected to 
community. 

This legacy made it more difficult 
for Heartbeet to win over state mental 
health officials, but Schwartz argues that 
rural settings can be dignified places for 
adults with disabilities and can provide 
ample opportunities for community 
integration. 

Heartbeet looks like a small Vermont 
hamlet and, along with the 15 “friends," 
as the adults with disabilities are called, 
another 32 people live on the property — 
staff members and their children. Kids on 
the farm attend Orchard Valley Waldorf 
School in East Montpelier as well as 
Hazen Union High School in Hardwick. 
They ride bicycles around the farm and 
pop in and out of the houses they share 
with residents and their parents. 

At Heartbeet, everyone works to- 
gether to tend the animals, weed the 
vegetable garden and mend fences. 
Enrichment activities include fiber arts, 
music and cooking. They take trips into 
town to see movies and visit cultural 
destinations. Residents can leave to visit 
family, and visitors are welcome at the 

In other words, Heartbeet is not an 
isolating place. 

According to Schwartz, Vermont 
needs to revisit the notion of what in- 
tegrating disabled adults into the main- 
stream really means. “We’re needing to 
really look at the question of what we 
mean by community,” she says. 

At Heartbeet, there is also work to be 
done. A garden crew focuses on planting, 
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Tapped In 

SHELBURNE TAP HOUSE TO 
REPLACE TOWN TAVERN 
Ask any food-industry 
expert why restaurants 
typically fail, and you’ll 
hear the same reasons 
cited over and over. Too 
many new eateries lack 
experienced kitchen 
staff, strong bookkeeping 
skills, good customer 

what the locals like to eat 
and drink. 

If those are the key 
factors, husband-and- 
wife team ed lambert and 

SANDIE MAYNARD should 

have all their bases cov- 
ered when they open the 

SHELBURNETAP HOUSE in the 

next four to six weeks. 

Lambert has spent 25 
years in the restaurant 
industry, including four 
years as executive chef at 
the now-defunct Ethan 
Allen Club in Burlington; 
he's been head chef at 

the ROCKY RIDGE CLUBHOUSE 

restaurant in St. George 
for the past two decades. 
While Maynard admits 
she’s ‘‘not the foodie 
person,” she brings 20 
years of financial planning 
experience to the table. 
"That’s why we hope this 
is going to be a good fit,” 
she says. “I’ll do what I do 
Well, and he'll do what he 
does well.” 

As the name sug- 
gests, the Shelburne 
Tap House, located in 
the Shelburne Bay Plaza 
Shopping Center, will 
offer at least 10 different 
Vermont-made beers 
and ciders on tap, as well 
as a “very large” bottled 
beer selection. Another 
tap line will be devoted 

perennial favorite among 
younger customers who 
frequented the Town 


Tavern, whose space 
Shelburne Tap House 
will occupy. 

Vermont-made beers 
and ciders won't be 
the only locavore fare. 
Lambert points out that 
the restaurant won’t 
even have a freezer, as he 
intends to buy as much 
fresh, local food and 
produce as he can find. 
He also plans to do “a 
lot of braising” and pro- 
duce pulled pork, ribs, 
chicken and briskets, 
as well as homemade 
pancettas and chorizos. 
Seafood offerings and 


plentiful, daily-changing 
specials will round out 
the menu. 

“I’m going to be all 
over the place,” the chef 
says of his cuisine. “I 
don't want to get bored, 
and I don’t want my 
people to get bored, 

Lambert and Maynard 
plan to start by offering 
just dinner service, in 
part because they don't 


want to cramp the style of 
neighboring businesses 

SUch as BRUEGGER'S 

bagels, which draws 
heavy lunch traffic im- 
mediately next door. 

All appears copacetic 
with the residential 
neighbors, too — some 
of whom may recognize 
the familiar faces of the 
tavern’s owners. 

“We live in the neigh- 
borhood right behind 
the shopping center,” 
Maynard adds. “So it’s 
literally in our own 
backyard.” 

— K.P. 

Brunch 

Hunch 

RUTH'S TABLE OPENS IN 

WOODSTOCK 

This Thursday, July 2, 

RUTH SCHIMMELPFENNIG will 

open Runrs table in the 
Woodstock space most 



recently occupied by 
the Daily Grind Coffee 
& Sweets, at 61 Central 
Street. 

Schimmelpfemiig says 
her new restaurant will 
offer food in a similar vein 
to that of the barnard inn 
restaurant, which she 


More food after 
the classifieds 





purchased with then-hus- 
band will dodson in 2000 
and where she cooked 
for more than a decade. 
Unlike the Inn, however, 
Ruth's will focus on 
daytime fare — weekday 
breakfasts and lunches 
and weekend brunches. 

Everything will be 
made from scratch and 
sourced locally when pos- 
sible. “If s as fresh as it pos- 
sibly can be,” says the chef, 
who trained at the Culinary 
Institute of America. 

The “experimental” 
menu will range from 
Asian-inspired noodle 
dishes and sesame- 
crusted salmon to house- 
baked focaccia, buttermilk 
onion rings and chicken 
schnitzel (a holdover from 
Schimmelpfennig's time 
at the Barnard Inn). The 
chef will stuff sandwiches 
(hot or cold) with every- 
thing from grilled veggies 
with pesto to local bacon, 
lettuce and tomato. 

Breakfast options 
include farm-fresh eggs, 
quiches, muffins and 
scones. For brunch, 
creative specialty 
omelettes wil be folded 
by breakfast cook jill 
johnssen, who worked the 
grill at the hartland diner 
and now-closed Wasp 
Snack Bar before signing 
on at Ruth’s Table. 

In addition to coffee 
and espresso drinks 
made with beans from 

SPEEDER & EARL’S COFFEE and 
VERMONT COFFEE COMPANY, 

Ruth’s Table will serve 
a handful of local craft 
beers on draft and wines 
from around the world. 

Schimmelpfennig says 
she's keeping the menu 
brief and sticking to 
daylight hours for now, 
but doesn’t rule out the 
possibility of expanding 
both the bill of fare and 
the service. 

“We don't want to 
bite off more than we can 
chew,” she says, adding 
that she plans to offer 
new dishes inspired 
by produce in season. 
“That’s what the locals 


really want to see," 
Schimmelpfennig says. 
“We’re really shooting to 

ists, but get our regulars 
here. There are very few 
places [in Woodstock] for 
a nice brunch.” 

— H.P.E. 

Co-op Game 

ONE YEAR INTO BUSINESS, 
TILT CLASSIC ARCADE AND 
ALE HOUSE RESTRUCTURES 
In South Burlington, 

TILT CLASSIC ARCADE AND 

ale house will celebrate 
its first birthday on 
Wednesday, July 1. 

On that same night, 
the popular farm-to- 
table bar and arcade 
will embark on its 
transformation from a 
private company to a 
employee- and member- 
owned cooperative. 


so Tilt can build its 
new structure without 
crashing. 

Lacking funds to take 
over Nickerson’s portion 
of the business, Dodge 
plans to launch an 8-Bit 
Club. Members purchase 
shares of the company in 
exchange for gift cards 
with a 10 percent return 
($110 in gift cards for a 
$100 pledge) and other 
perks, such as members- 
only dinners and events. 

In contrast to 
Vermont’s other 
community-supported 
restaurants, Dodge would 
like Tilt to be completely 
community- and em- 
ployee- owned. “This is 
foreign territory," he says, 
“so I’m putting it together 
understanding that it’ll 
evolve and grow. As the 
community changes, 



According to Tilt 
operating partner thom 
dodge (who helped open 

the HINESBURGH PUBLIC 

house on a community- 
supported model), 

Tilt co-owner joshua 
nickerson is ready to leave 
the business. “Josh was 
prepared for the fiscal 
responsibility of owning 
a restaurant," Dodge says, 
“but he wasn't ready for 
the emotional attach- 
ment. This is as much 
his baby as it is mine, 
and we're passionate, 


CONNECT 


Dodge says he 
plans to partner 
with local nonprofits 
to host charity' 
events, such as feed- 
ing hungry families 
during monthly 
second Sundays 
suppers with the 

VERMONT FOODBANK, 

and he hasn't ruled 
out turning Tilt 
into a 501(c)(3) 
nonprofit. 

He hopes that 
opening the busi- 
ness to the com- 
munity will allow it 
to continue serving that 
community in the best 
way possible. 

“This place is about 
challenging yourselves 
to think differently,” 
Dodge says. “That’s what 
‘tilting’ is. Sometimes it 
means shaking up the 
machine — or turning it 
off, but we're not going to 
turn it off. So we’re going 
to shake things up.” 


crazy people.” A busy 
neuroradiologist by day, 
Nickerson will phase out 
his involvement gradually 
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weeding, watering and harvesting, while 
the farm crew milks and tends the 
animals. Cows are milked at 6 a.m., and 
a second chore shift at 4:30 p.m. might 
mean watering the animals or assisting 
with haying. In the kitchen, residents 
help turn the milk into cheese, working 
from start to finish on the cheddar-mak- 
ing process. Or they might make yogurt, 
which is jarred by the gallon and served 
on the farm. 

They also talk about the butchering 
of the animals. “They give themselves 
for us to eat,” says Jackson. “It's sad but, 
in a way, it’s a cycle.” 

Staff farmer 
Eric Tidblom leads 
residents through 
chores. He finds that 
mundane tasks help 
him stay present and 
to appreciate small 
things. He says the 
Heartbeet’s “friends” 
often find the daily 
work satisfying, too. 

“I’m always taken 
aback at the real 
sense of pride,” he 
says. 

The farm aims 
to be user-friendly 
for residents with a 
range of disabilities: some 
have difficulty walking, 
while others can go for 
miles at a time. Bending 
over is easy for some; others 
need to sit down when they 
are weeding. The crop rows 
are designed and planted 
accordingly. "Our beds are 
really skinny and our paths 
are really wide,” Schwartz 
explains. “Everything we're 
doing is accommodating 
and allowing someone’s 
skills to shine.” 

Inside one of the 
houses, next to a big dining 
room table, a young man 
with autism and epilepsy 
who cannot speak listens 
closely as Schwartz talks 
with him. He's been at 
Heartbeet for 11 years and 
couldn’t walk without 
supports when he arrived. 

"wnen i took mm in, ne 
had about a 10-page be- He’s also living in a place where 

havioral plan,” Schwartz recalls. Now people accept him and his pace, she 
he walks, helps with farm chores and adds. 

takes great joy in the natural world. “He really requests people to live in 
“He will become so happy when the the moment with him,” Schwartz says, 
goldenrod blooms,” Schwartz says. “The way he views life and what’s 




important is so different than what 

Residents of Heartbeet are referred 
through Vermont mental health agen- 
cies. The average cost to live at the farm 
is $44,000 per year, but for an individual 
with profound disabilities the price tag 
can soar to about $120,000. Medicaid 
and Social Security disability programs 


pick up the tab. But even with this public 
revenue, Heartbeet has to fundraise for 
the homes and other structures on the 
property, including the proposed com- 
munity center. Some residents' relatives 

Warren Gleicher is president of the 
Heartbeet board of trustees, and his 
wife, Amy, also serves on the board. 
Their 23-year-old son, Max, has mental 


Contact: molIy@sevendaysvt.com 
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disabilities and has lived at Heartbeet 
since he was 19. The Gleichers, who 
split their time between Greensboro and 
New York City, visited Heartbeet after 
an outing with their son on a recent day. 

It’s been a wonderful home for Max, 
who was born with fragile X syndrome 
and has been seriously disabled since 
birth, the Gleichers explain. Even when 
he was asmall child, life was dif- 
ficult for Max socially. But it’s 
not at Heartbeet. “Everybody 
is accepted here,” says Warren 
Gleicher. And Max feels that, 
adds his mother: “He’s good. 
He’s valued, he works, he gives 
to his community.” 

Heartbeet is also where 
Max feels rooted. 

He has two brothers and 
parents who visit regularly, but 
the Vermont farm gives him 
connections that were hard to 
forge elsewhere. 

“He loves us, but this is his 
family,” Amy Gleicher says. 
“It was very difficult to have 
him at home because he had 

Back outside, residents 
Jackson and Stuhlman help 
show a visitor around the farm. 
In the bam, Jackson pauses 
next to a pen of chicks — future 
meat birds — to examine one 
that looks a bit droopy. Goats 
in a stall nearby stand in fresh 
straw. Around the corner in another part 
of the bam, Jackson opens a refrigerator 
to point out the boxes of eggs collected 
that day, as well as milk that will be 
turned into cheese. 

Outside the bam, cows sit in a grassy 
pasture next to a splashing brook. Down 
the hill, a huge pile of wood is neatly 
stacked and several rows of garlic are 
growing healthy and green. Jackson and 
Stuhlman pose for a photo next to a shed 
surrounded by bright perennial flowers. 
They look very much at home. 

Neither would want to return to 
being overweight, they say, even though 
it wasn’t easy to give up the fast-food 
lifestyle they had before coming to 
Heartbeet. That had taken its toll: 
Jackson had six abscessed teeth when 
she arrived, along with the extra weight. 

These days, she has a new concept of 
living and eating. “If I’m in the garden,” 
Jackson says, “I really like snacking on 
green beans.” ® 
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From the Heart 

Mary Chapin Carpenter seems to have a song for every stage of life. Over nearly 
30 years and 13 albums, the singer-songwriter has wooed fans with lyrics that 
are both personal and universal. Most recognizable for country-tinged hits like 
“He Thinks He’ll Keep Her" and “I Feel Lucky,” Chapin Carpenter has racked up 
millions in sales and five Grammy Awards. She also occupies an honorable spot in 
the Nashville Songwriters Hall of Fame alongside legends such as Loretta Lynn 
and Bob Dylan. Her most recent album, 2014’s Songs From the Movie, features 
orchestral arrangements of selections from her extensive catalog. 


MARY CHAPIN CARPENTER 

Thursday, July 2, 7 p.m., at Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center In Stowe. $20-65. Info, 
760-4634. sprucepeakarts.org 



We Are the Champions 

On your mark, get set, go! Folks take to land and water for some friendly 
competition in the Great Race Triathlon/Duathlon. Triathletes tackle a scenic 
3.1-mile run, 12-mile bike and 3-mile paddle in the 36th annual event in and 
around Lake Champlain. Two-, three- and four-person teams row their boats in 
the canoe and kayak divisions, featuring the first-ever inclusion of the standup- 
paddleboard category. Carried out in conjunction with Bay Day festivities, the 
physical challenges are followed by live music, food and an awards ceremony 
honoring top contenders. On this day, everyone is a winner. 

THE GREAT RACE TRIATHLON/DUATHLON 



Gig in the Grass 

Get out your dancing shoes, ’cause 
it’s that time again. The Middlebury 
Festival on the Green kicks off its 37th 
year with an impressive lineup of live 
music, family-friendly programs and 
a sock hop in the street. Parents and 
kids bring picnic lunches for noontime 
brown bag entertainment from the likes 
of the No Strings Marionette Company 
and stunt comedian Stephen Gratto. 

Later on, Darlingside, Caroline Rose, 
the 24th Street Waiters (pictured) and 
many others dote out bluegrass, jazz and 
rockabilly at nightly jam sessions. Farm- 
to-table and traditional festival fare fuel 
revelers at this summertime favorite. 

MIDDLEBURY FESTIVAL 
ON THE GREEN 

Sunday, July 5, and Saturday, July 11, 

7-10 p.m.; and Monday. July 6, through 
Wednesday. July 8, noon-1 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. 



-FADE to BL AC 


JUL.1-8 1 THEATER 


S uspense, drama and psychological 
manipulation are in store as 
Saint Michael's Playhouse raises V, 
the curtain on the area premiere 
of Wait Until Dark. Frederick Knott's 
thriller made its Broadway debut in 
1966 and has since been performed 
on international stages and restyled 
into a movie starring Audrey Hepburn. 

In an adaptation directed by Sarah 
Carleton, Abby Lee plays Susan, a recently 
blinded Greenwich Village housewife 
whose unintentional possession of illegal 
contraband puts her in the crosshairs of 
three con men. Darkness is Susan's 
defense as she battles her 
pursuers in a heart-stopping 
conclusion. Look out for St. i 

Mike's student Jillian Kenny I 

as she makes her professional 
debut as Gloria. 
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'JUNIE B. JONES': A spunky first grader navi- 
gates the joys and challenges of childhood in a 
musical adaptation of the beloved book series. 
Weston Playhouse, 4 p.m. $8-15. Info. 824-5Z88. 
READ TO A 00G: Budding bookworms ages 
5 and up pore over pages with a lovable pup. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 865-7216. 

READING CHAMPIONS: Young adults drop in for 
crafts, scavenger hunts and fun with friends. St. 
Johnsbury Athenaeum, 2-3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
748-8291. 

ROBIN HOOD AND MAID MARIAN': An open-air 
performance of the classic folktale enthralls 
emerging theater lovers ages 5 and up. Lawn, 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. 
Free. Info, 856-7216. 

'S' IS FOR SUPERHERO: Toddlers and preschool- 
ers flock to a morning of fun and learning. 
Highgate Public Library, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 
868-3970. 

STORY & ACTIVITY TIME: Captivating titles 
pave the way for themed activities for children 
up to age 7. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield. 
10 a.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

SUMMER STORY TIME: Little ones rise and 
shine with engaging narratives and fun activi- 
ties. Brownell Library. Esse* Junction, 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

VISIT ESSEX POLICE DEPARTMENT: Kiddos 
entering grades 2 through 5 meet the men and 
women in blue on a tour of the station. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 2-4 p.m. Free; preregis- 
ter. Info, 878-6956. 

language 

GERMAN-ENGUSH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Community members practice conversing auf 
Deutsch. Local History Room, Fletcher Free 
Library. Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
B65-7211. 

montreal 

'THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ: 
THE MUSICAL': A boy wonder comes of age 
on the streets of 1950s Montreal in this stage 
adaptation of Mordecai Richler's eponymous 
novel. Segal Centre for Performing Arts, 
Montreal. 8 p.m. $32-69. Info. 514-739-7944. 
MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
Legendary performers including Cibo Matto, 
Erykah Badu, Lucinda Williams, and Huey Lewis 
and the News deliver jazz, blues and contem- 
porary tunes alongside rising talents. See mon- 
trealjazzfest.com for details. Various Montreal 
locations. Prices vary. Info, 855-299-3378. 

music 

40TH ARMY BAND: Founded in 1907. the iconic 
group plays traditional patriotic tunes alongside 
contemporary selections. Poultney SL Raphael 
Catholic Church, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 338-3480. 
BURLINGTON CITY ARTS LUNCHTIME CONCERT 
SERIES: Guitarist Michael Chorney accompa- 
nies singer Maryse Smith in an open-air set 
of poignant tunes packed with lyrical gems. 

BCA Center, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 
865-7166. 

CAPITAL CITY BAND: The community ensemble 
hits all the right notes at a weekly gig on the 
green. Vermont Statehouse lawn. Montpelier, 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 456-7054. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
'BELOVED BRAHMS': Masterworks by the 
German composer propel this festival opener. 
UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus. Burlington. 
7:30 p.m. $25; free for students. Info, 503-1220. 


SONG CIRCLE: Music lovers congregate for an 
acoustic session of popular folk tunes. Godnick 
Adult Center, Rutland, 7:15-9:15 p.m. Free; dona- 
tions accepted. Info, 775-1182. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TD 
BANK SUMMER FESTIVAL TOUR: An evening 
of enchanting melodies by Peter Hamlin. 

John Williams and others concludes with 
Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture and a fireworks 
display. Mountain Top Inn, Chittenden, gates 
open for picnicking, 5:30 p.m.; concert. 7:30 
p.m. $12-36; free for kids under 18 with advance 
adult ticket purchase. Info, 863-5966. 

VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE: Singers 
embrace musical traditions from the Balkans 
and beyond in a program of international choral 
music. Tinmouth Community Church. 7:30 p.m. 
$5-10. Info, 446-2928. 

outdoors 

OWL PROWL & NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Flashlight 
holders spy denizens of dusk on a journey to 
19th-century settlement ruins, where spooky 
Vermont tales await Meet at the History Hike 
parking lot Little River State Park. Waterbury, 7 
p.m. $2-4; free for kids 3 and under; preregister: 
call to confirm. Info, 244-7103, 


words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Psychologist Ron 
Thompson finds a peaceful place in On Cue: 
Managing Anxiety, Inviting Excellence. A concert 
in Currier Park follows. Milne Community Room, 
Aldrich Library. Barre. 6 p.m. Free. Info, 476-7550. 
BOOK DISCUSSION: 'YOUTH LOOKING AT LIFE': 
Karen Hesse's Out of the Dust inspires conver- 
sation among readers. George Peabody Library, 
Post Mills, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 785-4361. 

DANI SHAPIRO: The self-examining wordsmith 
excerpts her memoir Still Writing: The Perils 
and Pleasures or a Creative Life. Haybarn 
Theatre. Goddard College, Plainfield. 7 p.m. Free. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS READING: Attendees 
honor the civil rights champion with a participa- 
tory recitation of his hard-hitting Fourth of July 
address. Catamount Arts Center. St. Johnsbury, 
6 p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. South Hero 
Community Library, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 372-6209. 
Norwich Public Library, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 649- 
1184. Meeting Room, Brooks Memorial Library, 
Brattleboro, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 254-6098. 


THU. 2 



60-MINUTE EXPERIENCE: QUEST FOR FIRE: 

Sparks fly as folks of all ages observe 
various methods for igniting 
flames. Lake Champlain Maritime 
Museum. Vergennes. 2-2:40 
p.m. $10-15; includes museum 
admission; preregister. Info, 

sports 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE ' 

SERIES: Riders tackle varied 
terrain on three different cours- 
es in a weekly training session. 

Catamount Outdoor Family Center, 

Williston. 6 p.m. $3-10. Info, 879-6001. 

SUMMER TRAIL SERIES: Athletes take to wood 
and field on a 5K trail run while kiddos stretch 
their legs on a one-half kilometer course. Trapp 
Family Lodge, Stowe. 6-7 p.m. $3-6; free for bike 
club members with season pass and kids 12 and 
under with parent racing. Info. 253-5755. 
WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL- Drive to the 
hoop! Ladies dribble up and down the court during 
an evening of friendly competition. See meetup, 
com for details. Leddy Park, Burlington, 7:30-9 
p.m. Free. Info, carmengeorgevt@gmail.com. 

theater 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: Dig in! 

Acrobatic adventures abound when perform- 
ers serve up freshly baked fun in 'Bon Appetit!' 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex Junction, 
12:30 & 6:30 p.m. $19-22. Info, 878-5545. 
'COMPANY': A man considers commitment in 
the Stowe Theatre Guild's staging of Stephen 
Sondheim's award-winning musical, Stowe 
Town Hall Theatre, 8 p.m. $15-25. Info, 253-3961. 
DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'INTIMATE 
APPAREL’: Audience members follow the trials 
and triumphs of an African American seam- 
stress in this award-winning drama for ages 14 
and up. Dorset Playhouse, 3 & 8 p.m. $20-49. 


a gang of con men in Frederick Knott's thriller, pre- 
sented by Saint Michael's Playhouse. See calendar 
spotlight McCarthy Arts Center St Michael's 
College, Colchester. 8 p.m. $34-43: limited space. 
Info. 654-2281. 


comedy 

_ STORYTELLING BENEFIT FOR NEPAL: 

Storytellers Kevin Gallagher, Colin 
Ryan and Sue Schmidt provide 
comic relief at a fundraiser for the 
earthquake-stricken country. 
Vermont Energy Investment 
Corporation, Budington, 7-9 
p.m. $30; preregister; limited 
space. Info, 863-2345. 

j 5 community 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: 

Capital City lit lovers analyze 
works-in-progress penned by 
Burlington Writers Workshop members. 
North Branch Cafe, Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. Free. 
Info, danielle@burlingtonwriterswork5hop.com. 
OUEEN CITY MEMORY CAFE: People with 
memory loss accompany their caregivers for 
coffee, conversation and entertainment. Thayer 
House, Burlington, 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 
1-800-272-3900. 

FEAST & FIELD MARKET a CONCERT SERIES: 

Locally grown produce, homemade tacos and 
soulful songs from Myra Flynn are on the menu 
at a pastoral party. Clark Farm, Barnard, market 
4:30-7:30 p.m.; concert, 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 
999-3391. 

SUMMERVALE: Locavores fete farms and farm- 
ers at a weekly event centered on food, brews, 
kids activities and live music. Intervale Center, 
Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. Free; cost of food and 
drink. Info. 660-0440. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Explorations of 
the inn and its grounds culminate in a traditional 
cup-and-saucer affair. The Inn at Shelburne Farms, 
2:30-4 p.m. $18; preregister. Info, 985-8442. 

film 

NATIONAL THEATRE UVE: Helen Mirren pro- 
vides a glimpse of the woman behind the crown 
when starring as Queen Elizabeth II in a broad- 
cast production of The Audience. Catamount 
Arts Center, St, Johnsbury, 7 p.m. $16-24, Info. 
748-2600. Lake Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y., 7 
p.m. $10-16. Info. 5T8-523-2512. 


food & drink 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: Gourmands sample 
ethnic eats on a scrumptious stroll dedicated to 
Burlington's culinary past. ECHO Lake Aquarium 
and Science Center /Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain, Burlington, 1 p.m. $48; preregister. 
Info, 863-5966. 

MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and 
pies alike tempt seekers of produce, crafts and 
maple goodies. Hannaford Supermarket Milton, 
4-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 893-1009. 

SUMMERVALE: MIX YOUR OWN HERB SALTS: 
City Market representatives teach foodies how 
to combine a customized blend of seasonings 
at the weekly agricultural gathering. Intervale 
Center. Burlington, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 861-9700. 
UVM MEDICAL CENTER FARMERS MARKET: 
Locally sourced meats, vegetables, bakery 
items, breads and maple syrup give hospital 
employees and visitors the option to eat health- 
fully. Davis Concourse, UVM Medical Center. 
Burlington, 2:30-5 p.m. Free. Info, 847-5823. 
WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators 
and their customers swap veggie tales and ed- 
ible inspirations at a weekly outdoor emporium. 
Rusty Parker Memorial Park, Waterbury, 3-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 881-7679. 

health & fitness 
COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: A 20-minute 
guided practice led by Andrea O'Connor allevi- 
ates stress and tension. Tea and a discussion 
follow. Winooski Senior Center. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 233-1161. 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Interval training helps 
participants improve strength, agility, endur- 
ance and cardiovascular fitness. Cornwall Town 
Hall, 10:30-11:30 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 
FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 
Students sculpt lean muscles and gain mental 
focus when using wooden replicas of the 
weapon. North End Studio A, Burlington, 6:30- 
7:30 pm. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: Fitness fanatics 
drop in to fine-tune their flexibility, posture and 
core strength. River Arts. Morrisville, 6:30-7:30 

BE A HERO' PROJECT: Helping hands in grades 
1 through 5 take on tasks to better the commu- 
nity. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 2-3 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info, 878-6955. 

BOOKED FOR LUNCH' SERIES: LEGENDARY 
HEROES: Lit lovers in grades K and up listen 
to themed reads over a bag lunch. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info. 878-6956. 

FREE BOOKS & LUNCH: Little bookworms 
munch on free meals and take home titles 
courtesy of the Children's Literacy Foundation. 
Gardner Memorial Park, Newport, 11:30 a.m.-l:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 

'JUNIE B. JONES': See WED.l. 

MOONLIT CAMPFIRE: Youngsters and their 
adult companions share fireside stories and 
make s'mores before a visit from a live owl or 
hawk. Shelburne Farms. 6:30-8:30 p.m. $5-6; 
preregister. Info, 985-8686. 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Children 
ages 2 through 5 discover the magic of litera- 
ture. Cutler Memorial Library, Plainfield, 10:30- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 454-8504. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kiddos have fun with song 
and dance. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: Fans of feathered fli- 
ers stretch their wings and experience the birds 
of prey firsthand. Shelburne Farms, 1-1:30 p.m. 
Regular farm admission. $5-8; free for members 
and kids under 3. Info, 985-8686. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 
learn Latin American songs and games with 
Constancia Gomez, a native Argentinian. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:45 a.m. 
Free, Info, 865-7215. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
ers strike a pose, then share stories and songs. 
Buttered Noodles, Williston.lO a.m. Free. Info. 
764-1810. 

language 

MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Linguistics lov- 
ers practice the dialect spoken throughout 
northern and southwestern China. Agape 
Community Church, South Burlington, 7-8:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 503-2037. 

montreal 

'THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDOY KRAVITZ: 
THE MUSICAL': See WED.l. 

MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

See WED.l. 

music 

40TH ARMY BAND: See WED.l, Vergennes City 

FRONT PORCH CONCERT SERIES: The Lonely 
Heartstring Band bring their bluegrass and 
Appalachian twang to an outdoor concert. 
Lawn. Lebanon Opera House, N.H., 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 603-448-0400. 

MARY CHAPIN CARPENTER: The acclaimed 
country star takes to the stage with her confes- 
sional lyrics and singular voice. Rose Cousins 
opens. See calendar spotlight. Spruce Peak 
Performing Arts Center, Stowe, 7 p.m. $20-65. 
Info, 760-4634. 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD FIRST THURSDAYS 
CONCERT: Abbie Morin doles out quirky R&B 
and folk sounds for an evening complete with 
food, beer and wine. Partial proceeds benefit 
the YWCA Vermont and Camp Hochelaga. 
Shelburne Vineyard. 6-8:30 p.m. Free; cost of 
food and drink. Info, 985-8222. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO BANK 
SUMMER FESTIVAL TOUR: See WED.l. the Field 
at Riley Rink, Manchester Center, 7:30 p.m. $12- 
37; free for kids under 18 with advance adult 
ticket purchase. 

VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE: Singers 
embrace musical traditions from the Balkans 
and beyond in a program of international choral 
music. Unitarian Church, Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. 
$5-10. Info, 426-3210. 

THE WILL PATTON ENSEMBLE: Gypsy jazz and 
Brazilian choro intersect as part of the Brown Bag 
Concert Series. Rain location: Woodstock Town 
Hall Theatre. Woodstock Village Green, noon-1 
pm. Free; donations accepted. Info, 457-3981. 

outdoors 

BIROS BY EARS & EYES: Ornithologists embark 
on a woodland adventure bursting with bird- 
song. Little River State Park, Waterbury, 11a.m. 
$2-4; free for kids 3 and under; preregister; call 
to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

THE GOOD. THE BAD AND THE REALLY, REALLY 
ITCHY: Hikers learn to identify poison ivy, me- 
dicinal jewelweed and other local flora. Nature 
Center, Little River State Park, Waterbury, 4 
p.m. $2-4; free for kids 3 and under; preregis- 
ter: call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

SUNSET AQUADVENTURE: Stunning scenery 
welcomes paddlers of all abilities, who explore 
the Waterbury Reservoir in search of local wild- 
life. Meet at the Contact Station. Little River 
State Park, Waterbury, 6:30 p.m. $2-4; free for 
kids 3 and under; preregister; limited space; 
call to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

TRAIL WORK DAY: Volunteers clear the way for 
summer adventurers. Williams Woods Natural 
Area. Charlotte. 9:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Free; pre- 
register. Info, 229-4425, ext. in. 


WATER STRIDERS II: Don your water shoes for 
a long-format exploration of the creatures that 
reside along the Stevenson Brook. Little River 
State Park, Waterbury, 1:30 p.m. $2-4; free for 
kids 3 and under; preregister; call to confirm. 
Info, 244-7103. 

seminars 

ARCANE MYTHOLOGY & HOW IT AFFECTS OUR 
DREAM IMAGERY: Shamanic guide Anthony 
Pauly helps participants pick apart their 
nighttime visions. Community Room, Hunger 
Mountain Co-op. Montpelier, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
$10-12; preregister. Info, 223-8000. ext 202. 
TRANSFORMATIONAL TAROT WORKSHOP: 
Clarity is in the cards as mystic Sherri Glebus 
teaches participants to access their inner 
voices. Center for Arts and Learning, Montpelier, 
6 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 224-6756. 

sports 

PICKUP RUGBY: Veteran players and newbies 
alike lace up for a two-hand-touch match. Meet 
on the field adjacent College Parkway. Fort 
Ethan Allen, Colchester. 6-7:30 p.m. Free. 

BLACK WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES: 

Professor Gretchen Long, Dina Janis and cast 
members from Intimate Apparel consider the 
themes of the play about an African American 
seamstress. Dorset Playhouse. 6 p.m. Free. InfO, 

GRAEME GILLIS: The Ensemble Studio Theatre 
member discusses life in the company and 
offers advice on prospering as a playwright 
Haybarn Theatre, Goddard College, Plainfield. 
1-3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 454-8311. 

MJLG.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER 
IDENTITY CONVERSATION: Open sharing 
encourages attendees to find common ground. 
The Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Free. 
Info, 888-492-8218. 

theater 

'CINDERELLA': A cast of more than 100 youth 
interprets the classic fairy tale of evil step- 
sisters, glass slippers and finding Prince 
Charming. Chandler Music Hall. Randolph, 7 
p.m. $12.75-19.25. Info. 728-6464. 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: See WED.l. 
'COMPANY': See WED.l. 

DEMENTIA-FRIENDLY INTERGENERATIONAL 
PUPPET PROJECT: Through a series of classes, 
artists from No Strings Attached Marionette 
Company prepare young adults and folks 50 
and up with memory disorders for a public 
performance. Montpelier Senior Activity Center. 
3:30-4:30 p.m. $20 for series: preregister. Info, 
262-6284. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'INTIMATE 
APPAREL': See WED.l, 8 p.m. 

'WAIT UNTIL DARK': See WED.l. 8 p.m. 

words 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS READING: See WED.l, 
Burlington City Half 5:30-6:30 pm Free. Info. 
863-6789. ext. 6. Wallingford Town Hall, 6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 446-2685. Cambridge Historical Society. 
Jeffersonville. 7-9 pm Free. InfO. 730-4655. 

GEEK MOUNTAIN STATE BOOK CLUB: 
Bookworms chat about The Shining Girls by 
Lauren Beukes. Pierson Library, Shelburne, 7-9 
p.m. Free. InfO. 985-5124. 
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FRI.3 

community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior 
citizens and their guests catch up over a shared 
meal. Montpelier Senior Activity Center, noon-1 
p.m. $7-9: preregister. Info. 262-6288. 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: WEST COAST 
SWING: Samir Elabd leads choreographed steps 
for singles and couples. No partner or experi- 
ence required, Jazzercize Studio, Wiiliston, 
introductory lesson, 7-8 p.m.: dance, 8-9:30 
p.m. $6-14. Info, 862-2269. 

BLUEBIRD FAIRY CARD READINGS: Sessions 
with artist Emily Anderson offer folks insight 
into their lives. ArtsRiot, Burlington, 5-10 p.m. 
$5. Info. 238-4540. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Paranormal historian Thea Lewis highlights 
haunted happenings throughout Burlington. 
Meet at the steps 10 minutes before start time. 
Burlington City Hall Park, 8 p.m. $18: preregis- 
ter. Info, 863-5966. 

TURNON BURLINGTON: Communication games 
encourage participants to push past com- 
fort zones and experience deep connections. 
OneTaste Burlington, 7:30-8:30 p.m. $10. Info, 
410-474-9250. cj@onetasteburlington.us. 

film 

BIXBY MOVIE CLUB: Cinephiles bond over a love 
of motion pictures. A discussion follows. Call for 
details. Otter Creek Room, Bixby Memorial Library, 
Vergennes, 6-9 p.m. Free. Info, 877-2211, ext 208. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed 
beef meets bicycle-powered smoothies at a 
foodie fair overflowing with veggies, cheeses, 
prepared eats and live music. Canal Street 
Bellows Falls, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, bellowsfalls- 
market@gmail.com. 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See THU.2, 1 p.m. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 
meats to breads and wines, farmers and food 
producers share the fruits of their labor. Lincoln 
Place, Essex Junction, 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
999-3249. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air 
marketplace connects farmers and fresh-food 
browsers. Volunteers Green, Richmond. 3-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 343-9778. 

TRUCK STOP: Mobile kitchens dish out mouthwa- 
tering fare and local libations. ArtsRiot Burlington, 
5-10 p.m. Cost of food and drink. Info, 540-0406. 

health & fitness 
COMMUNITY HATHA YOGA: Students move at 
their own pace in a gentle, reflective practice. 
South End Studio. Burlington. 5:15-6:15 p.m. $6. 
Info. 683-4918. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and 
giggle! Yogis reduce stress with this playful 
practice. Bring personal water. The Wellness Co- 
op, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 

kids 

'JUNIE B. JONES': See WED.l, 1 & 4 p.m. 

THE ODYSSEY OF PUNCH': The perennial 
puppets Punch and Judy star in Modern Times 
Theater's hilarious version of the classic tale of 
Homer's journey. Greensboro Free Library. 10 
a.m. Free. Info. 472-5948. 


SIDEKICK STORY TIME: Tykes up to age 5 sit 

tight for engaging narratives. SL Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

Igbtq 

FIRST FRIDAY: DJs and drag acts spice up a 
monthly queer dance party. Higher Ground, South 
Burlington, 9 p.m. $5-10. Info, 877-987-6487. 

montreal 

MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

See WED.l. 


'WAIT UNTIL DARK': See WED.l, 8 p.m. 

words 

BOOK SALE: Gently used titles delight read- 
ers of all ages at this event hosted by the 
Friends of the Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Gymnasium, Wiiliston Central School, 4-6 p.m. 
Free. Info, 985-5124. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS READING: See WED.l, 
Montpelier City Hall, noon. Free. Info, 262- 
1356. Plainfield Town Hail, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 
201-214-2580, 


music 

'FARE THEE WELL: CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF 
GRATEFUL DEAD': Fans screen a live broadcast 
of the beloved band's final concert series at 
Chicago's Soldier Field. Palace 9 Cinemas, South 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $15. 

FRANCESCA BLANCHARD: The chanteuse of 
Charlotte blurs linguistic lines in French- and 
English-language songs. Hotel Vermont 
Burlington, 9 p.m. Free. Info. 855-650-0080. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
'IRREPRESSIBLE': String musicians elicit 
a range of emotions with works by Mozart, 
Arensky and others. UVM Recital Hall. Redstone 
Campus, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $25; free for 
students. Info, 503-1220. 

POINT COUNTERPOINT: Instructors from 
the chamber-music camp hit the right 
notes in a performance of works 
by Haydn and Mendelssohn. 

Salisbury Congregational 
Church, 7:30 p.m. Donations. 

Info. 247-8467. 

SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: 

Giant bronze bells ring 
out as George Matthew Jr, 
kicks off the campus concert 
series. Mead Memorial Chapel, 

Middlebury College, 5-7 p.m. Free 
Info. 443-3168. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TD "**“ 

BANK SUMMER FESTIVAL TOUR: See WED.l, 
Grafton Ponds, rain location: Green Mountain 
Union High School, Chester: $12-36: free for kids 
under 18 with advance adult ticket purchase, 
VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE: Singers 
embrace musical traditions from the Balkans 
and beyond in a program of international choral 
music followed by fireworks. Greensboro United 
Church of Christ 7 p.m. $5-10. Info. 426-3210. 


SAT.4 


dance 

BURLINGTON WESTIE FIRST SATURDAY 
DANCE: "Black. White and Bling" is the theme of 
the evening at a fusion of blues and West Coast 
swing. North End Studio A, Burlington, introduc- 
tory lesson, 6:30 p.m.; workshop, 7 p.m.: dance, 
8-11 p.m. $7-10. Info. burlingtonwestie@gmail. 


INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY CENTER: Folks come 
together to share their own hobbies and skills 
and identify activities they would like to try with 
others. Presto Music Store, South Burlington, 
10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 658-0030. 



SILENT AUCTION: Bidders 

a benefit for Responsible 
Growth Hinesburg. Hinesburg 
Town Hall. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 
Info, 482-2926. 


flowers, artisan wares and prepared foods. 
Burlington City Hall Park, 8:30 a,m.-2 p.m. Free. 
Info, 310-5172. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, craft- 
ers and entertainers gather weekly at outdoor 
booths centered on local eats. Parking lot 
Anthony's Diner, SL Johnsbury, 9 a.m.-l p.m. 


outdoors 

BIRDS BY EARS & EYES: See THU.2, 7 p.m. 
WATER STRIOERS I: Don your water shoes for 
an exploration of water power and the crea- 
tures that reside along the Stevenson Brook. 
Meet at the Nature Trail, Little River State Park, 
Waterbury, 1:30 p.m. $2-4; free for kids 3 and 
under; preregister: call to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

sports 

MONTPELIER MILE ROAD RACE: Athletes of 
all ages hit the ground running to kick off 
the Montpelier Independence Day Parade. 
Downtown Montpelier, 6 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info. 229-9409. 

theater 

'CINDERELLA': See THU.2. 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: See WED.l. 
'COMPANY': See WED.l, 8 p.m. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'INTIMATE 
APPAREL': See WED.l, 8 p.m. 

'PUMP BOYS AND DINETTES': A down-home 
musical packed with country tunes celebrates 
the friendships between a pack of gas station 
attendants and waitresses. Weston Playhouse, 
7:30 p.m. $45-61. Info, 824-8167. 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 
cheeses join farm-fresh produce, baked goods, 
and locally made arts and crafts. 60 State 
Street Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: With the help of a tast- 
ing guide, chocoholics of all ages discover the 
flavor profiles of four different confections. Lake 
Champlain Chocolates Factory Store & Cafe, 
Burlington, 11 a.m.-4 pm. Free. Info. 864-1807. 
EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See THU.2, 1 p.m. 
MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.l. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
garden-fresh crops, prepared foods and crafts 
set up shop for the morning. Parking lot Mount 
Tom, Woodstock, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
457-2070. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.l. 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 
stock up on produce, garden plants, canned 
goods and handmade crafts. Taylor Park, St. 
Albans, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 827-3157. 
NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and 
artisans offer meats, maple syrup and produce 
alongside baked goods and handcrafted items, 
Tracy Hall. Norwich, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 
384-7447. 


RAMADAN IFTAR DINNER: Family, friends and 
neighbors share the tradition of breaking bread, 
celebrating friendship, peace and diversity. 
Turkish Cultural Center, Burlington, 8-9:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info, 448-0458. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 
WED.l, 9 a.m.-2 p.m, 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested 
fruits and greens, artisan cheeses, and local 
novelties grace outdoor tables. Shelburne Town 
Center, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free, Info. 482-4279. 
SWANTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers get 
their share of farm-fresh produce, meats and 
breads. Village Green Park, Swanton, 9 a.m.-2 
p.m. Free. Info, 868-7200. 

WAITS FIELD FARMERS MARKET: A bustling 
bazaar boasts seasonal produce, prepared 
foods, artisan crafts and live entertainment. 
Mad River Green. Waitsfleld. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. 
Info, 498-4734. 

health & fitness 
DJ YOGA: Improvisational beats from DJ tony- 
bonez set the pace for an invigorating practice. 
South End Studio, Burlington, 3:30-4:45 p.m. 
$14. Info. 683-4918. healin.irie@gmail.com. 
R.I.P.P.E.DJ See WED.l. 

'JUNIE B. JONES': See WED.l. 1 & 4 p.m. 
RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: See THU.2. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Families gather for 
imaginative tales. Phoenix Books, Burlington, 11 
a.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 

STOWE LAND TRUST SUMMER NATURALIST 
PROGRAM: Junior nature lovers head outdoors 
for guided walks and themed activities. Meet at 
the Mill Trail trailhead. Mill Trail Cabin, Stowe, 
10:30 a.m. 8.1 p.m. Free. Info. 253-7221. 

montreal 

'THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ: 
THE MUSICAL': See WED.l. 

MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

See WED.l. 

music 

'FARE THEE WELL: CELEBRATING SO YEARS OF 
GRATEFUL DEAD': See FRI.3. 

MARK MANDEVILLE & RAIANNE RICHARDS: 

The folk duo takes the stage with finely tuned 
harmonies and arrangements on ukulele, clari- 
net guitar and banjo. Rlpton Community House, 

NECTAR S SUMMER CONCERT CRUISE SERIES: 

Madaila dish outdanceable pop tunes aboard 
the Lake Champlain ferry during a cruise 
through the Burlington harbor. Vilianelles 
and the Snaz open. King Street Ferry Dock, 
Burlington, boat departs promptly at 7 p.m. 
$20-25. Info, 658-4771. 

TUMBLING BONES: The bluegrass quartet deliv- 
ers a combination of classic covers and catchy 
originals at a night complete with art for show 
and food for purchase. Clark Farm, Barnard, 
reception. 5 p.m.-6 p.m.; concert, 6 p.m.-9 p.m. 
VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TD 
BANK SUMMER FESTIVALTOUR: See WED.l, 
Shelburne Farms, gates open for picnicking, 5:15 
p.m.; concert, 7:30 p.m. $12-40; free for kids 
under 18 with advance adult ticket purchase. 

outdoors 

THE GOOD. THE BAD AND THE REALLY. REALLY 
ITCHY: See THU.2, 10 a.m. 

THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: Nature lovers 
learn how songbirds, shorebirds and other species 
travel thousands of miles each year with astound- 
ing accuracy. B-Side Beach, Little River State Park. 
Waterbury, 4 p.m. $2-4; free for kids 3 and under; 
preregister; call to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 





MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi Fans learn 



Center. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 11 a.m, 
$2-4: free for kids 3 and under; preregister; call 
to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

WATER STRIDERS II: SeeTHU.2. 


seminars 

VCAM ORIENTATION: Video-production hounds 



VITTORIA EASTERN STATES CUP: ENDURO STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES: Athletes vie for tap hon- 
ors in competitive mountain biking. See killington. 
com for details. Killington Resort, 10 a.m. $65-70; 
preregister: limited space. Info, 422-6201. 


theater 

'CINDERELLA': SeeTHU.2. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'INTIMATE 
APPAREL': See WED.l. 3 p.m. 

'PUMP BOYS AND DINETTES': See FRI.3. 2 & 



'WAIT UNTIL DARK': See WED.l, 2 p.m. 


words 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS READING: S 


SUN. 5 

dance 

BALKAN FOLK DANCING: Louise Brill and 
friends organize people into lines and circles 

Ohavi Zedek Synagogue. Burlington. 4-7 p.m. 
$6; bring snacks to share. Info. 540-1020. 


ISRAELI CIRCLE DANCING: Participants exercise 
their bodies and minds when learning the basic 





QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: WICKED 
WATERFRONT: A spooky stroll along the shores of 

Street 10 minutes before start time. Battery Park, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $18; preregister. Info, 863-5966. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM MOUNT INDEPENDENCE: 



fairs & festivals 

MIDDLEBURY FESTIVAL ON THE GREEN: A 

seven-day fete in Its 37th year includes musical 

dance and more. See festivalonthegreen.org 


seminars 
necessary to fully ac 


food & drink 
CHOCOLATE TASTING: See SATA 
WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 
and bakers offer ethnic fare, assorted produci 
and agricultural products. Champlain Mill Gre 
Winooski, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Inro, winooski- 
market@gmail.com. 

health & fitness 
NiA WITH LINDA: Drawing from martial arts, 
dance arts and healing arts, sensory-based 
movements push participants to their full po- 
tential South End Studio, Burlington. 9-10 a.r 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 
YOGA: Students hit the mat to breathe 
through a series of poses. Grateful Yoga, 
Montpelier. 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 sug- < 

gested donation. InfO. 224-6183. 

kids 

DISCOVERY SUNDAYS: 

Inquisitive minds have fun 
with hands-on explorations 
of science, technology, engi- 
neering and math. Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science. 

Quechee. noon-4 p.m. $11.50- 
13.50; free for kids 3 and under. 

Info, 359-5001. ext. 228, 


a pose to improve 
parents and caregivers 
Burlington, 1-1:45 p.m. 


THE GREAT RACE: Active bodies push their limits 
on a 3.1-mile run. 12-mile bike and 3-mile paddle. 
See calendar spotlight. St. Albans Bay Park. 10 
a.m. $55-135; preregister. Info. 524-2444. 
VITTORIA EASTERN STATES CUP: DOWNHILL 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES: Athletes vie for 
top honors in competitive mountain biking. See kil- 
lington.com for details Killington Resort registra- 
tion. 9 a.m.; race. 11:30 a.m. $75-85. Info. 422-6201. 

theater 

'CINDERELLA': See THU.2, 2 p.m. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: INTIMATE 
APPAREL': See WED.l. 3 p.m. 

AND DINETTES': See FRI.3, 


words 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
READING: See WED.l. Rokeby 



MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

music 

'FARE THEE WELL: CELEBRATING SO YEARS 0: 
GRATEFUL DEAD’: See FRI.3. 

LAKE PLACID SINFONIETTA: 'ADIRONDACK 
HEALTH'S MAGNIFICENCE': The Northern 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TD Bfl 
SUMMER FESTIVAL TOUR: See WED.l, Trap 


fairs & festivals 


MIDDLEBURY FESTIVAL ON THE GREEN: Se 


food & drink 

HOMEBREW NIGHT Suds lovers get tips 
from the pros at a monthly sipping session, 

Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 651-4114. 


games 



health & fitness 
BENEFIT HATHA YOGA: A mat session with 
Lee Diamond supports Prevent Child Abuse 
Vermont Healthy Living Market & Care. South 
Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10 suggested donation: 
preregister. Info, 863-2569. 

GENTLE YOGA: Restorative poses combine with 
meditation and breath work to decrease stress 
and tension. Laughing River Yoga, Burlington, 


HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, 
Larken Bunce, Guido Mase and students from 
the Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism 
evaluate individual constitutions and health 
conditions. City Market/Onion Riyer Co-op. 


PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: See THU.2. 


kids 

CHESS CLUB: Players ages 9 through 13 use 
strategic moves to capture the king. Fletcher 

865-7216. 

KIDS YOGA: An age-appropriate class helps 
yogis ages 8 through 12 develop focus, creativity 
and teamwork. Grateful Yoga, Montpelier. 4:15- 
5:15 p.m, $12. Info, 224-6183. 

NATURE CONNECTIONS: WATER WORLD: Nautical 
newbies splish-splash through an aquatic adven- 
ture. A hike, discussion and themed craft com- 
plete the day. Niquette Bay State Park, Colchester, 
10 a.m.-noon. Park admission. $2-4; preregister; 
limited space. Info, 893-5210. 

READING HEROES: Children ages 6 through 11 

presentations. SL Johnsbury Athenaeum, 2-3 
p.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Budding bookworms 
ages 3 through 6 open their ears for exciting 
tales. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 11-11:30 

UNMASKING THE GREEK GODS: Toga party! 
Middle schoolers test their knowledge of Rick 
Riordan's 7he Lightning Thief and volumes from 
Mythopedia through games and activities. Snacks 
provided. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3-5 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 878-6955. 

VISIT ESSEX JUNCTION FIRE DEPTARTMENT 
Kiddos entering grades 2 through 5 meet the 

the station. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 
9:30-10:30 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 878-6956. 

montreal 

THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ: 
THE MUSICAL’: See WED.l, 8 p.m. 



calendar 


words 

'CAVEAT LECTOR' CREATIVE WRITING GROUP: 

Wordsmiths get feedback in a supportive envi- 
ronment open to all genres. Brownell Library, 
Essex Junction, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 
POETRY WORKSHOP: Burlington Writers 
Workshop members break down the basics of 
rhyme and meter. 22 Church St. Burlington, 
6:30 p.m. Free; preregister at meetup.com; 
limited space. Info, 383-8104. 

SUMMER BOOK BITES DISCUSSION: 
Bibliophiles nosh on light fare while conversing 
about Nancy Thayer's The Island Girls. Highgate 

SUMMER CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: 

Beginner and advanced wordsmiths polish up 
their prose with screenwriter Jay Dubberly. Bixby 
Memorial Library, Vergennes, 6-8 p.m. Free; pre- 
register; limited space. Info, 877-2211, ext. 208. 


TUE.7 

community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.3. 
TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 
pitch in around the shop by organizing parts, 
moving bikes and tackling other projects. 
Children under!2 must be accompanied by an 
adult. Bike Recycle Vermont Burlington. 5-8 
p.m. Free. Info, 264-9687. 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES 
FUSION DANCING: Students get schooled in 
the fundamentals of partner dance. North End 
Studio B, Burlington, 8-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, buri- 
ingtonwestie@gmail.com. 

INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST 
SWING: Experienced dancers learn smooth tran- 
sitions and smart stylings. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, burlingtonwes- 
tie@gmail.com. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: See THU.2. 
VERMONT PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY: A discus- 
sion group inspired by John Dewey and artist 
Frank Gonzales covers ecology, economics and 
more. Fletcher Room, Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

fairs & festivals 

MIDDLEBURY FESTIVAL ON THE GREEN: See 

film 

'BLAZING SADDLES': A small western town is 
stunned when a corrupt political boss appoints 
a black sheriff in Mel Brooks' classic comedy 
cowritten by Richard Pryor. Catamount Arts 
Center, St. Johnsbury, 1:30 S. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
748-2600. 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 
hounds screen campy flicks at this ode to off- 
beat productions. Main Street Museum. White 
River Junction. 8 p.m. Free. Info, 356-2776. 
'SUPERMAN': Christopher Reeve dons his 
cape as the original superhero in the 1978 ac- 
tion movie. Film House. Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center. Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 540-3018. 

food & drink 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 
snatch up breads, juices, ethnic food and more 
from neighborhood vendors. Dewey Park, 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, oldnorthend- 
farmersmarket@gmail.com. 


games 

SOUTH END TRIVIA NIGHT: IF YOU DON'T 
KNOW, NOW YOU KNOW: Teams of quick 
thinkers gather for a meeting of the minds. A 
D J set and prizes sweeten the deal. ArtsRiot 
Burlington. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Free, Info. 540-0406. 

health & fitness 
GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get 
their stretch on in a supportive environment 
Personal mat required. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
MINI WELLNESS RETREAT SAMPLER FOR 
WOMEN: Ladies experience an abbreviated 
session in mindfulness and healthy living. 
Hartshorn Farm, Waitsfield, 9-11 a.m. Free; pre- 
register; limited space. Info. 922-1832. 

kids 


montreal 

'THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ: 
THE MUSICAL': See WED.l. 8 p.m. 

music 

CASTLETON SUMMER CONCERT SERIES: Satin 
& Steel bring their hot horns and soulful songs 
to an outdoor stage. Pavilion, Castleton State 
College, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 468-6039. 

SONGS AT MIRROR LAKE MUSIC SERIES: 
Veteran world-rock band Rusted Root draw from 
their eclectic catalog for a waterfront perfor- 
mance. Mid's Park. Lake Placid. N.Y., 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 518-524-4328. 

THE WOEDOGGIES AT TUESDAY NIGHT LIVE: 

Classic country, blues and Americana enliven a 
pastoral party featuring good eats. Bring a lawn 
chair or blanket. Legion Field, Johnson, 6-8:30 
p.m. Free; cost of food and drink. Info, 635-7826. 


DIGGING FOR DINOSAURS: Explorers in grades 
K through 6 excavate relics of the prehistoric 
predators. Highgate Public Library.10 a.m. Free. 
Info, 868-3970, 

FAMILY GAME NIGHT: Players ages 5 and up sit 
down to board-game bouts. Fairfax Community 
Library. 6-8 pjn. Free. Info, 849-2420. 

FRESH FROM THE GARDEN, GOOD FOOD FOR 
KIDS: Adventurous eaters in grades 1 through 
5 pull weeds and tend to plants, then help 
prepare dishes made with harvested 
veggies. Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 9:30 a.m.-noon. Free; 
preregister. Info. 878-6956. 

'JUNIE B. JONES': See WED.l. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: X 
HEROES IN THE GARDEN: ± 

Kids ages 3 through 6 let c 

their imaginations bios- 
som with themed tales and 
activities. Fairfax Community 
Library, 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. 

Info, 849-2420. 

RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: See THU.2. 


seminars 

BUILDING A TINY HOUSE & PERMACULTURE 
GARDENS ON A BUDGET: A slide show by Erin 
Keith O'Hara details the process of constructing 
an off-the-grid abode complete with eye- 
catching grounds. Community Room, Hunger 
Mountain Co-op. Montpelier, 5:30-7 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 223-8000, ext, 202. 
INTRODUCTION TO BUDDHISM: Students seek- 
ing enlightenment examine meditation, 
irma. reincarnation and other 
aspects of the religion. Milarepa 
Center, Barnet. 7-8:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 633-4136. 



READ TO A DOG: See WED.l, 12:30 p.m. 
SUMMER MEALS FOR KIDS: Toddlers to teens 
stop in and fill up on a healthy meal. Highgate 
Public Library, 11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 


SUMMER SCIENCE: BEES: What's the buzz? 

Budding entomologists ages 6 and up indulge 
their interest in insects with themed crafts. talks 

Fairfax Community Library, 3-4 p.m. Free; pre- 
register. Info, 849-2420. 

SUMMER STORY TIME: 'ATTHE BEACH': Kiddos 
of all ages dive into themed narratives. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 11 a.m. Free. 


PICKUP RUGBY: See THU.2, 6-7:30 p.m. 
VERMONT MOUNTAINEERS: The New England 
Collegiate League baseball team bats against 
the Newport Gulls after Vermont Historical 
Society's Mark Hudson throws the first pitch. 
Montpelier Recreation Held. 6:30-9:30 p.i * 
12; preregister. Info. 479-8519. 


$4- 


TIME TRAVEL TUESDAYS: Kids and parents ex 


FINDING LOVE AFTER DIVORCE: Cara Joy shares 
her path to partnership after marriage. OneTaste 
Burlington, 7:30-8:30 p.m. $10. Info, 410-474-9250. 
HOT TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
LECTURE SERIES: Vermont Law School's Tracy 
Bach sheds light on global warming issues in 
"On the Road to the Paris Agreement: COP21 


perience a blast from the past with 19th-century and | t5 | mpact on climate Change." R 
_u_ . •- 007, Oakes Hall, Vermont Law School, South 

Royalton. noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 831-1228. 

PANEL DISCUSSION ON SENIOR DRIVING: 

Experts debate the decision on when to retire 


chores and games in the restored 1890 Farm 
House. Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free with farm and museum admis- 
sion. Info, 457-2355. 

TINKERING TUESDAYS: Mechanics maniacs ages 
8 and up experiment with circuits, gears, pulleys 
and more. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 10:30 
a.m.-noon. Free; preregister; lunch included for 

language 

'LA CAUSERIE' FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 
speakers are welcome to pipe up at an unstruc- 
tured conversational practice for students. El 
Gato Cantina, Burlington, 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info, 
540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 
students of all levels engage in dialogue en 
franfais. Burlington Bay Market & Cafe, 6:30-8 


theater 

FLYNN SEASON SNEAK PREVIEW: A sampling 
of video and audio clips from scheduled 2015-16 
performances gives arts lovers a glimpse of 
upcoming events. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 
6 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 863-5966. 

'PUMP BOYS AND DINETTES': See FRI.3. 

'WAIT UNTIL DARK': See WED.l. 8 p.m. 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: 'LITERARY REFLECTIONS 
ON ISLAM': Orhan Pamuk's Snow inspires 
conversation among readers. Kimball Public 
Library, Randolph, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 728-5073. 


CREATIVE NONFICTION WORKSHOP: Readers 
give feedback on essays, poetry and journal- 
ism written by Burlington Writers Workshop 
members. 22 Church St, Burlington, 10:30 a.m. 
Free; preregister at meet up.com; limited space. 

INFINITE SUMMER: THE 0.N.A.N.TIAD: 
CONTEXTUALIZING THE INFINITE INSANITY': 

Ambitious readers discuss pages 375-442 of 
David Foster Wallace's Infinite Jest. 22 Church 
St, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free; preregister at 
meetup.com; limited space. Info, 383-8104. 
STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: 
Bibliophiles go wild at this annual event featur- 
ing thousands of titles up for the choosing. 
Stowe Free Library, 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Free. Info. 


WED. 8 

community 

IS LIFE A RANDOM WALK?: An open discus- 
sion hosted by Eckankar encourages spiritual 
seekers to reflect on the purpose of being. Ilsley 
Public Library. Middlebury,7-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
800-772-9390. 

MEN'S GROUP: A supportive environment en- 
courages socializing and involvement in senior 
center activities. Montpelier Senior Activity 
Center, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 223-2518. 

PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: See WED.l. 

dance 

AFROLATIN PARTY: See WED.l. 

DROP-IN HIP-HOP DANCE: See WED.l. 

education 

TOASTMASTERS OF GREATER BURLINGTON: 

Those looking to strengthen their speaking 
and leadership skills gain new tools. Holiday 
Inn, South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
989-3250. 

GARDEN SOIREE: Foodies fill up on homegrown 
fare with live music by Jenni Johnson & the 
Junketeers. A cash bar and silent auction round 
out the fun. ArtsRiot Burlington, 6-9 p.m. $18- 
20. Info, 540-0406. 

TECH HELP WITH CLIF: See WED.l. 

TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Teens answer ques- 
tions about computers and devices during 
one-on-one sessions. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free; preregis- 
ter for a time slot Info, 878-4918. 

WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAYS: See WED.l. 

fairs & festivals 

MIDDLEBURY FESTIVAL ON THE GREEN: See 

food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.l. 

COFFEE TASTING: See WED.l. 

COMMUNITY NIGHT Diners score points at a 
benefit for King Street Center's Kids on the Ball. 
Partial proceeds from the evening's sales are 
donated. Bluebird Barbecue, Burlington, 4:30- 
9:30 p.m. Cost of food and drink. Info, 448-3070. 
MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET See WED.l. 
NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.l. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 


health & fitness 
FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.l. 
INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.l. 
R.I.P.P.E.DJ See WED.l. 
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Bakersfield 

Spirits run high at a community celebration 
complete with a parade, chicken barbecue, 
air show, cow-plop contest and fireworks 
at dusk, July 4, noon. Town Green. Info, 
827-6145. 

Barre 

Thrill seekers watch racetrack action before 
a special fireworks show. July 2. 6:30 p.m.. 
Thunder Road SpeedBowl. $3-12; $25 per 
family of four: free for kids under 6. Info. 
244-6963.thunderroadspeedbowl.com 

Barton 

Agricultural amusements— ranging from a 
tractor pull to games on horseback — kick off 
the festivities. A grand parade at 2 p.m. leads 
from downtown to the fairgrounds; fireworks 
follow at dusk. July 4, 9 a.m., Orleans County 
Fairgrounds. $7; free for kids under 10. Info. 
525-3555. orleanscountyfair.net 

Brandon 

Family fun commences on Friday with a food 
fest and street dance. Saturday festivities 
include karaoke, a bounce house, children's 
games, a 1 p.m. parade and afternoon music. 
Fireworks burst over the village at dusk. July 
3, 6 p.m., and July 4, 10 a.m.. Central Park. 
Info, 247-6401. brandon.org 

Bristol 

The small town celebrates the Fourth in a 
big way with live music, games, crafts and 
a bright lights show ending Friday evening 
with a bang. The Great Bristol Outhouse 
Race, a 5K road race and a themed parade 
extend the fun to Saturday. July 3, 6 p.m., 
and July 4, 7:30 a.m.. various downtown 
locations. Inro, 453-5451. bristol4th.com 

Burke 

Revelers chow down at an outdoor barbecue 
and soak up the scenery from the chairlifts 
before an exciting display of sky bursts. July 
4, 5 p.m., Burke Mountain Resort. Info, 626- 
7300. skiburke.com 



f 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 




Essex 

Independence Day makes a splash at the 
swimming pool. Live music, a bounce castle, 
an obstacle course and fireworks round out 
the day. July 4, 6 p.m.; fireworks at 9:30 p.m., 
Maple Street Park. Rain location: Essex High 
School ice rink. Info, 878-1375. ejrp.org 


Live bands and fun-filled activities — includ- 
ing an air show, fun park and bounce house — 
set the scene for spectacular fireworks over 
Lake Champlain. July 3, 2 p.m.; fireworks 
at 9:30 p.m.. various waterfront locations. 
Info. 864-0123. enjoyburlington.com 

Burlington Fireworks Train: Choo-choo! To 
bypass traffic and parking hassles, folks hop 
aboard a train headed for the waterfront 
fireworks. Trains run between Charlotte and 
Burlington, with stops in Shelburne and 
South Burlington, July 3, various times and 
locations. $15. Inro, 1-800-707-3530. 
rails-vt.com 

Fourth of July Weekend Train Ride: 
Passengers climb aboard for a fun round- 
trip ride to Middlebury. July 5, 3 p.m.. Union 
Station. $30-35, free for kids under 3. Info, 
1-800-707-3530. rails-vt.com 

Celebrate the Lake: Families get a front-row 
seat to the fireworks from ECHO'S Lakeside 
Hall. Dealer.com Terrace or Upper Deck. Live 
music and locally sourced fare provided by 
Sugarsnap round out the festivities. July 3, 
6-11 p.m.. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science 
Center. $15-30; limited tickets available. 
Info. 864-1848. echovermont.org 


jiiiii; 


Rock the Dock: Queen City sailors host a 
benefit for the Community Sailing Center 
with prime lakeside seating, restaurant eats, 
summer cocktails, tunes and dancing. July 3, 
6:30 p.m.. Community Sailing Center dock. 
$25-75. Info, 864-2499. 
communitysailingcenter.org 

Cabot 

A Main Street parade leads to an afternoon 
of fun in the sun, including field games and 
a chicken barbecue. July 4, 11 a.m.. Cabot 
Recreation Field, with coffee and dough- 
nuts at the Cabot Historical Society from 9 
a.m.-l p.m. Info. 563-9907. heartofvt.com 

Castleton 

Students from the Vermont Governors 
Institute on the Arts march down Main 
Street in a samba-themed community pa- 
rade featuring giant homemade puppets and 

id. July 4. 10:30 a.m.. Main 


Colchester 

Amateur athletes make strides at a fun run, 
then take in a Main Street parade and an 
evening concert before a fireworks finale at 
Bayside Park. July 4, 8:15 a.m., various loca- 
tions. Info. 264-5640. colchestervt.gov 


A two-mile parade route to the recreation 
park is followed by the always-popular Ducky 
Race. July 4. 1 p.m., Fairfax Community 
Park. Inro, 849-6111. ext. 8. 
fairfaxrecreation.com 

Greensboro 

The Funky Fourth of July" explodes onto the 
scene with fireworks on Friday. The following 
day brings a lively parade, music, chicken 
barbecue dinner, and town square dance 
with Pete's Posse and Robin Russell. July 3, 
dusk, and July 4, 10 a.m. -9 p.m., at various 
locations. $5 for the dance; free for children 
under 12. Fireworks rain date: July 5. Info. 
533-2911. greensborovt.org 

Island Pond 

Three days of festivities are jam-packed with 
a duck race, parade, music and fireworks. 

July 3. 6-10 p.m.; July 4, 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; and 
July 5. noon, various locations. Info. 673- 
1854. islandpondchamber.org 

Jay 

Dinner, dancing and "delicious tunes' by 
Sweet Jayne precede magnificent sky blos- 
soms, July 4, fireworks at dusk. Jay Village 
Inn & Restaurant. Info, 988-2306.jayvt.com 

Jeffersonville 

An old-fashioned town parade kicks off 
family-friendly entertainment complete 
with a frog-jumping contest, kids games 
and music by the Woedoggies. Head to 
Smugglers' Notch Resort at 5 p.m. for the 
Firemen's Barbecue on the Green, patriotic 
music by the Vermont National Guard 40th 
Army Band and mountaintop fireworks. July 
4, 10 a.m., various locations. Info, 793-7095. 
smugnotch.com, smuggs.com 



Killington 

High spirits fly at this Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, which includes a parade, barbecue, pool 
party and nighttime fireworks. July 4, 10 
a.m.-lO p.m.. Herbert I. Johnson Recreation 
Center. Info. 422-2105. killingtontown.com 

Ludlow 

An inflatable water slide, hot-dog-eating 
contest, ice-cold beverages and barbecue 
eats make the picnic-friendly Great American 
Party a grand old time. July 4, 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Okemo Mountain Resort. Info. 228-1600. 

Milton 

A parade, chicken barbecue and star- 
spangled outdoor concert by the Milton 
Community Band culminate in a spectacular 
fireworks display. July 4, 11 a.m.-IO p.m.. 
Bombardier Park. Fireworks rain date: July 

Montpelier 

Patriots catch street entertainment, histori- 
cal readings, concerts, and a 6 p.m. road race 
and parade. Downtown fills with bands and 
vendors before evening fireworks. July 3, 

10 a.m.; fireworks at 9:30 p.m., downtown 
Montpelier. Inro, 223-9604. 
montpelieralive.org 

Morristown 

Friends and neighbors celebrate this 
all-American holiday with a parade full of 
imaginative floats, barbecue cuisine, a duck 
race, main-stage music and big booms come 
dusk. July 4, 11 a.m., at various locations. 
Info, 888-6669. morristownvt.org 

Newport 

Bring your own picnic to this spirited shindig 
featuring music, entertainment, kids activi- 
ties. food and. naturally, fireworks. Dont miss 
the infamous bed races. July 4. 8:30 a.m.: 
fireworks at 9:45 p.m., Gardner Memorial 
Park. Info, 334-6345. newportlive.org 


North Hero 

Sky bursts bloom after dark at a fireworks ex- 
travaganza in the middle of Lake Champlain. 
Go early for music, food, swimming and pic- 
nicking. July 3, 5-10 p.m.. Knight Point State 
Park. Info, 372-8400. champlainislands.com 

Northfield 

Picnickers sprawl on the lawn for a patriotic 
carillon concert by George Matthew Jr. in 
honor of Independence Day. A tour of the bell 


July 4, 1 p.m., Charlotte Nichols Greene 
Memorial Carillon, Norwich University. Info, 
247-9873. norwich.edu 

Plymouth Notch 

Locals celebrate the only U.S. president 
bom on Independence Day with a gravesite 
ceremony, wagon rides, chicken barbecue 
and historic presentations — plus a natural- 
ization ceremony for new citizens. July 4, 

calvin-coolldge.org 

Randolph 

Folks reflect on American life in a themed 
promenade and street fest featuring unique 
floats, balloon sculptures, carnival-style 
eats and live entertainment. July 4,10 a.m., 
Merchants Row. Info, 728-9027. 
whiterivervalleychamber.com 

Rochester 

A 5K race starts the day with a bang, fol- 
lowed by a parade, chicken barbecue, live 
music by Whoever Shows Up, kids games and 
more. July 4, 8 a.m., various locations. Info, 
767-3025. rochestervermont.org 

Rutland 

Award-winning fireworks cap the Summer 
Smash 2015 festival, which includes conces- 
sions and the Stoney Roberts Demolition 
Derby. July 4. 4:30 p.m.; fireworks at 9:45 
p.m., Vermont State Fairgrounds. Info, 


Shelburne 

In a long-standing tradition, the church 
hosts an auction and bazaar, followed by its 
famed chicken barbecue with all the fixings. 

July 4, 9 a.m., Shelburne United Methodist 
Church. $6-18 forthe barbecue. Info, 985- 
3981. shelburneumc.org 

South Hero 

A colorful themed parade starts at the corner 
of Landon Road and South Street and fea- 
tures patriotic tunes. July 4, 11 a.m., various 
locations. Info, 316-0591. 

Stowe 

This old-fashioned celebration begins with 
marching music in the Moscow Parade. An 
Old-Fashioned Village Festival complete with 
dunk tanks, magicians, a pie-eating contest 
and the "world's shortest marathon" follows 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. The fun continues at 
Mayo Farm at 6 p.m., with fireworks at dusk. 
July 4, 10 a.m., various locations. Info, 253- 
7321. gostowe.com 

Stratton Mountain 

There is fire on the mountain as revelers 
celebrate with live music, pie eating, games, 
hay rides and — of course — fireworks. July 
4, 10 a.m., Stratton Mountain Resort, info, 
1-800-787-2886. stratton.com 

Vergennes 

Fourth of July Party: Folks ooh and ahh as 
Rumblecat deliver catchy tunes and fireworks 
illuminate the evening sky above the Red Mill 
Restaurant. July 3, fireworks at dusk. Basin 
Harbor Club. Info, 475-2317. basinharbor.com 

A bonfire, live music and a D J set propel an 
Independence Day shindig. July 4, 7-9 p.m.. 
Red Mill Restaurant. Info, 475-2311. 
basinharbor.com 

The Big ShaBANG: Locals bring their lawn 
chairs for an evening of games and barbe- 
cue fare featuring front-row seats to Basin 
Harbor Club's fireworks display. July 3, 6:30 
p.m.. Lake Champlain Maritime Museum. 
$10-15. Info, 475-2022. Icmm.org 


Independence Day Commemoration: 

History buffs step aboard the replica 1776 
gunboat Philadelphia II to hear a reading of 
the Declaration of independence featuring 
cannon firing demonstrations. July 4, noon. 
Lake Champlain Maritime Museum, Free 
admission for veterans, armed services and 
their families. Info, 475-2022. Icmm.org 

Warren 

Thousands don red. white and blue to attend 
one of the state's largest parades. Afterward, 
they head to Lincoln Peak for a barbecue, 
live music by the Detonators and dazzling 
fireworks come nightfall. July 4, 10 a.m.; 
fireworks at 9 p.m., various locations. Info, 
496-3409. madrivervalley.com 

West Haven 

Racing fans gather at the track for the an- 
nual Coca-Cola Firecracker Race and other 
wild-and-crazy automotive adventures. A 
fireworks display follows at dusk. July 3, 

7:30 p.m.. Devil's Bowl Speedway. $18-35; 
free for ages 12 and under. Info, 265-3112. 
devilsbowlspeedwayvt.com 

Williston 

Families get into the patriotic spirit with an 
ice cream social and Firecracker Fun Run. A 
parade, kids activities and live music pave 
the way for Saturday's fireworks at 9:30 p.m. 

July 3, 6 p.m.; July 4, 10 a.m., various loca- 
tions. Info, 878-1239. 

Woodstock 

Independence Day starts off on the right 
foot with a road race, followed by live music, 
a community cookout, a flag ceremony and 
booming fireworks. July 4, 8:30 a.m.-dusk, 

woodstockvt.com 

Old Vermont Fourth: Celebrate the Fourth the 
old-fashioned way — with patriotic speeches, 
wagon rides, ice-cream making and a spelling 
bee. July 4, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Billings Farm & 
Museum. $4-14; free for kids under 3. Info. 
457-2355. billingsfarm.org 



classes 


Burlington City 
Arts 


BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


dance 




design/build 



drumming 


Class starts Jun. 24. 5:30-6:20 
p.m., $36/3 weeks. Djembes pro- 

Info: 999-4255, classes @ 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study with 


on Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m. Session 


6:30-8:30 p.m. Session starts 
Jun. 22. $144/3 weeks. Kids and 


4:30-5:20 p.m. 
starts Jun. 22. $60/chlld or $90/ 


Talko Space . 208 Flynn Ave. 
suite 3G. Burlington. Info: 999- 
4255, classes&burlingtontaiko. 

Flynn Arts 

FLYMMARTS 


HOME RECORDING FOR SINGERS 
& MUSICIANS: In this two-day 




ing music! Wed., Jul. 22 & 29. 8 
Arts. Burlington. Info: 65 2-4548. 

WRITING/DIRECTING STRONG 
WOMEN: A FORUM FOR ACTORS. 
DIRECTORS. 8. WRITERS: Where 




tations. Tue., Jul. 78.14.8, Thu.. 
Jul. 9 8, IB, 5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost: 



Helen Day 
Art Center 


Helen Day Art Center 


GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer from 4 to 7 p.m. Join us in 
the alley at Red Square every Friday 
for a FREE summer concert. 



Syboost 



Win restaurant 
gift cards! 
Plus, prizes from 
Long Trail! 


FIXING UP your house 
this summer? 

Was it built BEFORE 1978? 
RENOVATE 
to keep yourl 
SAFE FROM LEAD POISONING. 

.VERMONT 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTI 



Information on working lead safe: 
healthvermont.gov/enviro/lead 





= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




language 

OH LA LA! ADV. B( 









Our. 1 Our! Weeeee! Weekly on 
p.m. Cost: $130/6-week class. 

Info: Moggie Standley. 233-7676. 


com/tutors/116306. 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


world. We provide high-quality 




VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




certifred 6th Degree Black Belt, 



Weekly on Mon,, Jul. 13-Aug. 
10, 7:15-9 p.m., + Sat.. Aug. 7, 9 


55 Leroy Rd„ Willlston. Info: 
660-4072 Jullo@bjjusa.com. 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: 

and wisdom. Shambhala Cafe 


THE BODHISATTVA WARRIOR: 
SIX PARAMITAS: Inspiring 




edu/olli. 


ART OF TAI CHI CHUAN: Begin 


(1) All-level weekly classes. 

Wed., 5:30-7 p.m. $60/mo.: 1st 
class free. (2j Mon.. 5:30-7 pm. 
Location: (TJ McClure Center. 241 

I2J BurnhamTown Hall. River 
Plat-LandolL 453-3690. 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI 
CHUAN: The Yang 
Snake Style i 


Info: 65B-6795, ekanard&gmall. 
program-details/?id=225830. 

INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 

8:45 a.m. Cost; $30/half-day 
480 Thomas Rd.. Shelburne Info: 

photography 

WET-PLATE COLLODION 
WORKSHOP: Join me at my 



7 902. Ipfamilytalchl.org. 

well-being 

INTRO TO ORGASMIC 
MEDITATION: Orgasmic 
Meditation (OM) is a wellness 


Cost: S400/12-haur workshop. 
Location: History Repeats Itself 
Photography. 492 West Hill Rd.. 

DIGITAL PHOTOGRAPHY W/ 

OLLI attlVM, 322 S. Prospect 


p.m. Cost; $195/fult-day class. 
215 College St. 3rd floor. 


HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

or 5130/10-class card: SI 2/ 


class; $130/10-class card ; $5-1 0/ 

Evolution Yoga, 20 Kilburn St., 
Burlington. Info: 864-9642 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

Flow. Gentle and Slow Yoga! Look 

& 19 & Aug. 2 & 23. Location: 
Yoga Roots. 120 Graham Way , 

behind FollnoS. Info: 985-0090. 

BURUNGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: Hot 


Get hot: 2-for-l offer. 515. Go 


Info: 497-0136. honestyoga 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 






WE CARRY A GREAT SELECTION OF VT & SPECIALTY FOOD PRODUCTS 

802 - 655-3440 

277 Lavlgne Rd., Colchester • M-Sa 7 am- 8 pm • su 7am- 6pm ' Jf 

sammarzatanns .com • See our monthly sale coupon! • MC/VIsa/DIsc 


Northeast Delta Dental provides Better Benefits to groups 
and organizations of all sizes, and offers a variety of options 
for individuals and families, including those with no access to 
employer sponsored dental insurance programs. 


[ We even made fun videos to prove it... 1 

Seriously... fun dental benefits videos! | 


• 

A 


To watch our award-winning Better Benefits video series 
and learn how we can keep you smiling, visit nedelta.com. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 

@BemieBeat 
facebook.com/BernieBeat 


* Bernie's 1987 folk album A 

* "Bern This” trivia quiz ' 

* Multimedia timeline A 

it Campaign map 

* Digitized archives A 

from Vanguard Press r 

and Vermont Times A 

* Highlights from this year's ' 

national media coverage A 

- - - - - J 


The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is running for president. How did he get this far? 
Retrace “Bernie's Journey” — from fist-pumping 
mayor of Burlington to skilled senatorial soloist. 


SEVEN DAYS — ... 

BERNI 

☆beat 


Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


'sS? 

Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PICNICS 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
for Shortcakes, Pies, 
Cookies, Cupcakes, 
Pastries & More 


NOW IN SEASON! 

Summer & Zucchini Squash, 
Yellow Beans, Broccoli, 
Snap & Snow Peas, Lettuce, 
Scallions and Our Own 
Greenhouse Tomatoes 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Call for pick-your-own i 

FRESH MADE 
SANDWICHES 

now available in our Market! 
Enjoy Lunch under our Pavilion! 


exceptional care for all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 


4 DELTA DENTAL 








music 



Four more local albums you (probably) haven't heard 

BY DAN BOLLES 


S o many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more album submissions 
than we know what to do with. And, given the ease of record making these 
days, it’s difficult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every local release that 
comes across the music desk, no matter how obscure or far out. 

To that end, here are four albums that likely flew under the radar of your aver- 
age local music fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost boundaries of local 
music. Others simply slipped through the cracks. But each is worth a listen. © 


File Under ? 


Derrick Semler With Bubba 
Coon, It’s the Blues 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Derrick Semler is perhaps best known as the original 
front man of locally legendary blues-rock band the 
N-Zones, a Burlington bar band whose heyday was in 
the late 1970s and early ’80s. These days, Semler is a 
grandfather who splits his time between Rochester, 

Vt., and Down East Maine. When he’s in the Green 
Mountains, he spends a good chunk of his time jamming 
with prolific local blues songwriter Bubba Coon. The 
duo’s latest collaboration is a gritty, no-frills record titled 
simply It’s the Blues. 

That’s an accurate title. The record’s nine original 
songs, all penned by Semler, ooze a classic roadhouse vibe 
from start to finish. There’s a timeless appeal to boozy, 
rambling cuts such as opener “Got to Find My Baby," 
“Room With a View” and “All I Wanna Do." On each, 
Sender's fiery, riff-heavy guitar playing is center stage. 

He plays bass, too, locking in the low end with Coon’s 
pleasantly ragged drumming. Coon also chips in on 
harmonica and proves to have some soulful chops. 

Semler and Coon form the heart and soul of the 
record. But they benefit from a few key guest appear- 
ances. David Raitt's harp playing on the opener is classic 
stuff. Nate Childers’ sensuous sax and Peter Bonta’s 
swirling organ make album closer “Love Takes You By 
Surprise” a standout. And Gus Ziesing’s accordion adds 
spicy Cajun seasoning to “Too Bad to Mention.” 


Michael Iula, Generations 
of Memories 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

For several years in the 1990s, Michael Iula was a 
traveling songwriter whose main gig was representing 
the state of Vermont at family farm conventions all over 
the country. In that time he penned dozens of tunes, but 
he has only recently set about the task of putting them 
to tape. His new EP, Generations of Memories, is the first 
release from that undertaking. With an endearingly 
homespun quality that matches his offbeat writing style, 


it’s a curiously intriguing effort that bodes well for future 
releases. 

Iula writes with a gentle sense of humor, which is 
apparent from the outset on opener “ The Dog Song.” 

It’s a cheeky tune about a mean old mother-in-law who 
forbids her son-in-law’s family from bringing their dog 
when they come to visit. By the chorus, it's pretty clear 
where Iula's allegiances lie. “Well, I won't go where my 
doggie can’t go no more," he tells us in a loping, sing-song 
fashion that wouldn’t seem out of place on a children’s 
folk record. Iula’s sense of humor shines through on 
several instances throughout the record, particularly 
on tunes such as “The Drunker You Get (The Better I’ll 
Sound)” and “I'm Not Out to Fall in Love.” 

As much as humor is Iula’s stock in trade, there’s also 
a tender nostalgia about the recording. For instance, 
the title track is a loving ode to family and the passage 
of time. Fittingly, the record is a family affair. Iula’s son, 
Michael Iula Jr., contributes some fine lead guitar. Iula’s 
wife, Marsha Iula, helped with mixes. Iula enlists some 
talented friends, too, including vocalists Bo Morse, Emily 
Nyman and Wayne Warner and fiddler Colin McCaffrey. 

Iula is currently working on a full-length album. And 
if Generations of Memories is any indication, it projects to 
be a good one — especially if he ditches the canned drums 
from the EP in favor of the real thing. 

Formula 5, Live Five, Vol. 1 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Formula 5 are a jam band based in upstate New York. 

Like so many noodle-dance-friendly outfits, they are best 
experienced live. That makes their recently released live 
record, Live Five, Vol. 1, the most required listening of 
their three-album catalog. But really, you might be better 
off just digging out your old Phish bootleg tapes. Though 
solid players, FS don't bring anything to the table that 
hasn't already been done better and more creatively by a 
generation of jam bands before them. 

Formula S are well schooled in classic jam templates. 
If you were to call Central Casting for a jam band for 
a coming-of-age flick set on the festival circuit in the 
late-1990s, these would be your guys. But here’s the thing: 
It's hard to play for 15 straight minutes and not have an 
original idea. Yet that’s precisely what happens on opener 


“The Clear” It's a dubious feat the band replicates on 

track after painfully predictable track. While the band 
presents a reasonable approximation of classic jam, 
the whole point of improvisational music is that it’s 
unpredictable. It seems Formula 5 are simply too, well, 
formulaic. 


Max Pearl, Cleanroom 

(DIEG-187 RECORDS, CD) 

After four albums, the latest being Cleanroom, we are 
slowly but surely getting closer to unraveling the mystery 
that is local music enigma Max Pearl. Then again, every 
time I listen to a Max Pearl record, I emerge with the 
uneasy sensation that I’ve been duped — and also, a 
headache. So maybe that’s exactly what Max Pearl wants 
us to believe, and the truth is that we’re further away 
than ever before. That’s some diabolical shit — though 
probably no more diabolical than your average Max Pearl 
album, in truth. 

Pearl’s third release, Mind Ball 3D, offered some clarity 
amid the deranged, brain-jellying cacophony. That was 
the first MP record to feature musician credits. It listed 
three players, suggesting that Max Pearl was not person 
but a band. What, then, to make of Cleanroom, which 
lists but one player, Erin Jupen? Max Pearl is actually a 
pseudonym! Also, a female! 

Still, I’m not convinced. 

Maybe the truth is this: Max Pearl is an idea. Think 
of it like Batman. It doesn’t matter that Bruce Wayne is 
the guy in the mask. The Dark Knight exists primarily 
as a symbol. True, the wonderful toys and tricked-out 
car help, especially in the ass-whuppin’ department. But 
Batman’s true strength is that he signifies hope amid the 
bleak cesspool that is Gotham City. And that’s as power- 
ful as any superhero. 

So maybe Max Pearl, for all his/her/their/its unlisten- 
able caterwauling, is a symbol, too, a reminder that music 
doesn’t have to be fancily packaged, slickly promoted 
or even good to have value. Its value is simply in that it 
exists, even if only to torment local music journalists. 

Max Pearl is Batman. 

Or the Joker. 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 


THE WAY IT IS 



MARYSE SMITH 


The Best Local 
Albums of 2015 (So 
Far) (Part 2) 

We’re midway through 2015 and 
already there have been more excellent 
Vermont records released than will fit in 
our annual year-end top-10 list. So last 
week in this column, we ran through a 
bunch of ’em. This week, we get to the 
rest of 2015’s cream of the crop ... so far. 

One caveat: As mentioned last week, 

I Hate — capital H — labeling these 
kinds of lists as the “best." Music is 
just too subjective to rate that way. 
Nonetheless, said lists are a time- 
honored convention and useful in their 
own fashion. So call these the “best” 
albums of the first half of the year, if you 
want. To me, they’re simply examples 
of local recordings that really agreed 
with my ears in what’s shaping up to be 
another banner year in Vermont music. 

(P.S. If you’re looking for news and 
notes on music happening over the 
upcoming holiday weekend, look for 
a special edition of Soundbites on the 
Seven Days arts blog, Live Culture, on 
Thursday, July Z) 

maryse smith, The Way It Is 
Maryse Smith’s collaboration with 

MICHAEL CHORNEY, ROB MORSE, JANE BOXALL 

and brett lanier isn’t just one of this 
year’s great records, and it’s not just 
Smith’s finest effort to date — though 
it is both of those things. The Way It Is 
is among the best — there’s that word 
again! — Vermont records of the past 
decade. Smith was already regarded as 
one of the state’s premier songwriters. 
But working with Chomey and co. has 
elevated her music to luminous new 
levels. Her writing has always had 
depth, but the textures of her newfound 
sonic surroundings bring the nuances 
of Smith's songs into focus like never 
before. A stunner. 
findfitturefields.com 


gang of thieves, Mantra 
Sometimes I really think gang of thieves 
are a band out of time. Like, if they 
had been active in the late 1990s and 
early 2000s instead of 2015, they would 
go down as one of the most popular 


Vermont bands in history. The group’s 
high-octane fusion of funk, punk and 
rock — accurately dubbed “rage against 
the chili peppers” by a fellow judge at 
a battle of the bands a couple of years 
ago — was already a throwback in the 
best sense. Then they had to go and 
add bombastic horns on their 2015 EP, 
Mantra, giving this reformed rude boy 
third-wave ska flashbacks. 
thegangofthieves.com 


the snaz, Running Away From Home 
Try to get past the “Holy shit, these 
kids are in high school!” angle. Yeah, 
they're young. But dwelling on their age 
takes the focus away from something 
far more important: The snaz are really 
good. Lead singer dharma ramirez is one 
of Vermont’s wittiest songwriters. And 



the rest of the band is rock-solid, too, 
delivering a punky, spunky take on pop 
that always ages well. 
thesnazmusic.tumblr.com 


josh brooks, Tall Tales 
Veteran songwriter Josh Brooks owns a 
diverse catalog, both as a solo artist and 
as a sideman. But Tall Tales maybe his 
crowning achievement as a songwriter. 
The Vergennes-based tunesmith 
is a master storyteller, bringing his 
characters to life with a keen eye for 
unusual details and a versatile voice. 
Sparse, spooky and queerly elegant, Tall 
Tales is an uncommonly compelling 
record. 

joshbrooks.bandcamp.com 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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CLUB DATES : 


NA: NOT AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES. 


WED.l 


burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: House 01 
THE DAILY PLANET: Abble Mo 



JUNIPER: Ray Vega/Mercurll 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & I 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with Andy 




RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Ensemble V (jazz). 7 



RED SQUARE: Up on th 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Josh 


chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Onion City Folk Revival. 8 


ET MELISSA'S: Wine 


stowe/sinuggs area 




The Son Also Rises When Joseph Hill, singer and songwriter for the Jamaican vocal trio Culture, died while 
on tour in Europe in 2006, his son, kenyatta hill, stepped in and finished the tour with the band. He's continued to front Culture 
ever since, walking — and singing — in his father’s footsteps. On a 2007 album, aptly titled Pass the Torch, Hill wrote new material, 
finishing his father's songs and penning some of his own. That record, which maintained the band’s delicate blend of roots reggae and 
dancehall, cemented both his band's future and his father’s legacy. This Saturday, July 4, Hill plays Nectar’s in Burlington with local 
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old sky, Green on Fire 
Here’s an example of how two ears can 
hear the same thing very differently. In 
her April 1 review of Old Sky's Green 
on Fire for Seven Days, freelancer liz 
cantrell gave a lukewarm assessment. 
But to my ears, the band's debut EP is a 
moodily stirring work that ranks in the 
upper tier of local Americana. Andrew 
Stearns (gold town) is a gifted writer, 
blessed with an expressively weary, 
whiskey-soaked rasp that cracks and 
creaks in just the right way. Matched 
with shay gestal’s dulcet tones— and 
fiery fiddlin' — they form a formidable 
pair that brings to mind ryan adams and 
caitlin cary in their early whiskeytown 

oldskyvt.bandcamp.com 

the leatherbound books, Tender My 

Tender My Hopes by the leatherbound 
books could make the list solely because 
it contains a love song, “Whistle While 
We Work,” composed almost entirely 
of references to songs from old Disney 
movies. And it's not anywhere near as 
precious as that conceit sounds. In fact, 
it's pretty damn brilliant. The rest of the 
record ain’t bad, either, eric Daniels and 
jackie buttolph make for yet another 
promising Americana vocal duo that, at 
times, reminds this listener of john prine 
and iris dement. And that's a good thing. 
theleatherboundbooks.bandcamp.com 

vows, Soon Enough Love 
Look for a review of Vows' debut Soon 
Enough Love in next week's issue. 
(Spoiler Alert 1: It’s really good. Spoiler 
Alert 2: Next week is our annual cartoon 



issue ... wink, wink.) 

In the meantime, the 
Vermont/New Jersey 
duo’s freshman effort, 
released on local 
imprint Section Sign 
Records, is an eclectic 
fusion of indie rock, 
psych and pop that 
primarily concerns 
itself with the giddy 
anticipation and 
harrowing uncertainty of new love. 

It is at once deliriously catchy and 
disorienting, which is appropriate, given 
the subject matter, no? In a related 
story, newbie label SSR is off to one hell 
of a start. 

sectionsignrecords.com 

uttle bruce junior, Nothing Ever 
Happens 

In an email to 7D earlier this year, 
former Olympic-level runner turned 
hermetic central Vermont songwriter 
Little Bruce Junior — aka bruce hyde — 
wrote that he returned to his Waitsfield 
hometown to “up the weirdo quotient 
in Vermont.” Job well done, sir. LBJ’s 
2015 record Nothing Ever Happens is a 
brilliantly strange slice of lo-fi garage 
blues and pop that, as I wrote in a 
March review, “sounds like what might 
happen if the black keys holed up in the 
mountains with a few handles of Jack 
Daniels, a pile of hallucinogens and a 
TASCAM four-track.” I stand by that. 
Firmly. 

littlebrucejunior.bandcamp.com 
sneakers jazz band, Live at White Crow 
One of the best records of 2015, Live 
at White Crow by Sneakers 
Jazz Band, was actually 
recorded in 1989. It was 
tales brilliant then, and it is 

equally so now. As Vermont 
Public Radio jazz guru 
reuben jackson put it in a 
recent 7D cover story on the 
Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival, the SJB record 
captures a “fun, versatile, 
swinging ensemble." That’s 
an understatement. SJB 
featured some of the most 
respected names in Vermont 
jazz history, including dave 

GRIPPO, BRUCE SK 



Listening In 



jeff Salisbury. And Live at White Crow 
finds those revered hepcats at the peak 
of their collective powers, after years 
of playing together weekly had molded 
them into an incomparably tight 
ensemble. It’s not just a great record, it's 

cdbaby.com/cd/sneakersjazzband 

Some other notable local records from 
2015 that are worth your time: death, 
N.E.W.; rough francis, “MSP2”/“Blind 
Pigs”; hungrytown, Further West; no 
humans allowed, Yesterday, Tomorrow 
and You-, abbie morin, Shadowproof, 

LAWRENCE WELKS & OUR BEAR TO CROSS, 

Binary Execute Now; allison mann, For 
My Mother and Father: The Best Songs of 
their Times, Vol. 1; bad smell, “The Lost 
Sequence’/“AV6”; Audrey bernstein, OK, 
Alright, You Win; the movies, Wanna; 
shannon hawley, A Different Kind of 
Progress; sleeping in. Sleeping In; the 
red telephone. Places You Return; dan 

JOHNSON AND THE EXPERT SIDEMEN, MerCUTy 

8S; the woedoggies, Sorrytown; heavy 
plains, Heavy Plains; will patton 
ensemble, Time's Arrow; tsunamibots, 
Surfing Craze in the Robotic Age/Rise of 
the Robots; holy smokes, Holy Smokes; 
squimley & the woolens, No Shame in 
the Cow Community; ryan fauber, Then 
Came the Thunder; red clover & the 
hermit thrush, We Get By. ® 
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CLUB DATES : 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): The Royal Noise 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Acoustic 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: First Friday: Merica 





THE MONKEY HOUSE: Thunder 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): 



stowe/simtggs area 




RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN 



mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE CIDER HOUSE BARBECUE 


middlebury area 



northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Karaoke 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The B Sides (rock). 



SAT.4 


burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Shellhouse 


CLUB METRONOME: Madal 


On the Hunt Jungles are pretty diverse places, featuring more varieties of flora and fauna than almost 
anywhere else on the planet Fittingly, the music of Amsterdam’s jungle by night is composed of a wide array of sonic 
species, including dub, Ethio-jazz, funk and rock, all of which help inform the band’s searing brand of groove-heavy 
Afrofunk. Catch JBN at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Wednesday, July 8. 


chittenden county 


VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 


NECTAR'S: Justin Panigutti 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


CHARUE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 


SUN. 5 


stowe/stnuggs area 


HE MONKEY HOUSE: Kf: 


n.. tree. barre/montpelier 


RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ 

VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE CIDER HOUSE BARBECUE 


middlebury area 

CITY UMITS: City Limits Dance 
Party with OJ Earl (top 40), 9:3 


JE NORTHENDER PUB: 
IEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


Egan (soul). 7: 


stowe/smuggs area 

MOOG'S PLACE: Comedy Night 

northeast kingdom 

MON. 6 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal 
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REVIEW this 

Tod Pronto, It Can*t 
All Be Wrong 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Five years ago, Newport, Vt., native Tod 
Pronto went to the cradle of country — 
Nashville — to record a full-length album, 
Nashville Stereo. The country music 
industrial machine often churns out 
boilerplate albums lacking in personality, 
and Pronto seemingly fell into that trap. 

So on his recent release, It Can't All Be 
Wrong, Pronto chose to self-record. 

It was a good move. This time around, 
there's a little more heart and a little less 
faux-country swagger. While the record is 
rough around the edges and not without 
weaker moments, it’s a more sincere 
attempt. It’s also a more suitable direction 
for Pronto. 

His latest is noticeably less twangy 
than its predecessor. While the slow, 
melancholy "Arizona” inches toward 
alt-country, many songs have only fleeting 
moments of fiddle, harmonica and other 
country instrumental staples. Instead, 
Pronto seems to have embraced the rock 



It Can't All Be Wrong opens with a dash 
of bravado on “74 Dodge Dart,” a fun and 
fast ode to Pronto’s first car. He maintains 
the rock aesthetic on “Dammit I” and 
“Route 5.” The latter speaks of stolen 
nights sneaking down to campgrounds 
with his teenage girlfriend. Pronto recalls, 
“Cruising Route 5, baby, full of passion and 
lust / With a tank full of gas and that was 
enough / Stopping by the riverside, kick 
around in the dust / Remember Route 5, 
baby, when that was enough?” 

For anyone who grew up in a rural 
town, it's a relatable memory. But Pronto 
leans too heavily on generic wordplay, 
where infusing a little personality and 
unique experiential insight would drive 
his point home better. 

That’s a common flaw throughout the 
record — lyrically, there are no stunners. 
Pronto tends to rely on easy word pairings 
and worn images. Take his rhyming pleas 


on “Never Really Gone”: “Come on, baby 
girl, I remember how you dance / Oh 
my me, I remember our romance / I’m 
thinking one fine day we may get another 
chance / 1 guess a love like this can put us 
in a trance,” he sings. Similarly, “Me and 
My Guitar" relies on this sentiment: “We'll 
always be together / best friends forever / 
me and my guitar.” 

Pronto wraps up on an optimistic, if 
stylistically unusual, note with “The Devil 
Will Never Win.” Over a pulsing, almost 
electronic beat, he chants, "The devil will 
never win / The devil will never win / As 
long as I keep on keeping the faith / The 
devil will never win.” 

While It Can’t All Be Wrong is bland 
in places, it's an easy listen. To his credit, 
Pronto’s songwriting is clearly earnest, 
and his plainspoken singing suits the 
album’s simple vibe. However, to further 
differentiate himself from Nashville 
cookie-cutters, Pronto might consider 
digging a little deeper and crafting 
specific, personal lyrics and employing 
more dynamic instrumentation. 

It Can’t All Be Wrong by Tod Pronto 
is available at iTunes. Pronto plays Radio 
Bean in Burlington on Sunday, July 12. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


The Michele Fay 
Band, Believe 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Through their first three albums, the 
Michele Fay Band have marked a steady 
progression. The group's 2008 debut, 

Live and Local, was a sturdy effort that 
overcame excusable freshman foibles with 
agreeable, folksy charm. On their first 
proper studio record, Travelin’ That Road 
(2010), MFB sanded away those rough 
edges. And on Endless Sky (2012), the 
band continued to fine-time its approach, 
honing in on and highlighting some key 
strengths — namely, Fay’s amiable delivery 
and rootsy songwriting chops. 

On the newly released Believe, the 
Michele Fay Band get even more granular, 
serving up a suite of material that plays 
exclusively to their front woman's best 
assets. With a mix of understated originals 
and well-placed traditional covers, played 
and sung with relaxed polish, personality 
and taste, the record is easily the band's 
strongest to date and suggests newfound 
confidence from Fay. 

No one would ever mistake Fay for a 
diva. With her plain, even-keeled singing 
style, she’s not an overly dynamic vocalist. 
But when given room to amble, she is a 
very effective one. Breezy, mid-tempo folk 
tunes and gentle bluegrass ballads are 

©GET YOUR MUSIC RE' 



squarely in Fay’s wheelhouse. And that’s 
precisely the band's focus on this latest 
record. 

The Fay-penned opening title cut sets 
that easygoing tone. “Believe" is a Carter 
Family-style mid-tempo bluegrass number 
centered on a sweetly familiar, undulating 
vocal melody. It’s given light Appalachian 
accents in the form of Fay's gently rippling 
banjo and tastefully restrained acoustic 
guitar licks from multi-instrumentalist 
Tim Price. 

Next up is “Going to the West,” one 
of the album’s three trad covers. It’s an 
obscure tune and, owing to some funky 
timing, deceptively challenging. Fay’s 
straightforward version is highlighted by 
Kalev Freeman's lilting fiddle and some 
pretty vocal harmonies with bassist Mike 
Santosusso. 

On previous records, Fay stumbled 
when tackling more upbeat numbers. She 
was guilty of over-singing and appeared 
too stiff and staid to truly loosen up. This 

VIEWED: 
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is less an issue on Believe. In part, that’s 
because most of the material is low- 
key, playing to Fay’s natural strengths. 

But even on livelier numbers, such as 
“Falling,” the island-tinged “Good Day” 
and “Moose in Love,” she sounds self- 
assured. By the way, that last song is a 
cheeky ditty about a moose falling love 
with a dairy cow ... because these things 
happen in Vermont. 

Still, Fay is at her best when crooning 
and cooing, which is why ballads such 
as “Morning Bird” and “Don’t You 
Remember Me” are album standouts. The 
latter is another duet with Santosusso, 
whose easy, tuneful tenor is the perfect 
complement to Fay. 

Believe closes on a version of the classic 
train song “Wabash Cannonball.” If this 
were an earlier MFB album, the rousing 
tune might have been, well, a train wreck. 
Instead, it’s a fine, fun performance 
that finds Fay loose and singing with 
a welcome hint of swagger. Really, it’s 
emblematic of just how far Michele Fay 

The Michele Fay Band play at Lyman 
Point Park in White River Junction on 
Wednesday, July 8, as part of the Hartford 
Summer Concert Series. 

Believe by the Michele Fay Band is 
available at CD Baby. 
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Lord of tile Flies According to the bio on his website, matthew 
frantz has “resurrected mastodons and several specials of dinosaurs with the 
sheer power of the guitaj^’ He's kidding ... we think. But that statement sheds 
some light on the Chicago-based songwriter's style. Unpredictable and a little 
goofy, Frantz trades in a bizarre strain of indie and freak folk that defies easy 
classification and, judging by the title of his new EP, Fuck the Flies, implies a 
lively sense of humor. Frantz stops by the Skinny Pancake in Montpelier on 
Sunday, July 5. 
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“Watching Jamie reminds me 
of why I got into comedy. It is 
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i of George Carlin and 
I Bill Hicks” 
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A Host of Motes 

"Dust," Museum of Everyday Life story and photos by molly zapp 


S omething unnamed and lifelike 
resides behind a black curtain in 
the Museum of Everyday Life. No 
sign explains the display at the 
rear of this museum outside Glover, and 
only curiosity encourages visitors to part 
the curtains and partake in a contempla- 
tive pause. Three large glass cloches stand 
on black pedestals with fans on a dimmer 
at their bases. Inside the heavy glass swirl 
fine particles of ash, chalk and sawdust, 
dancing like miniature, encased dust 

Spinning particulate matter may be an 
unusual choice for a museum display. But 
then, the museum's entire seasonal ex- 
hibit, dedicated to and titled "Dust,’’ blows 
conventional ideas of “art” out the barn 
window. 

While most museums focus on rare 
objects or formal visual art pieces, MOEL’s 
creator and “chief operating philosopher,” 
Clare Dolan, takes a different approach. In 
an interview in her kitchen, she explains 
that she designs her exhibits “to encourage 
a closer look at everyday life, to glorify and 
celebrate ordinariness." 

All MOEL’s exhibits start with Dolan’s 
personal response to an object. By now, her 
associates are used to her unconventional 
choices. “Whenever she says the theme, I 
feel like almost everybody's reaction is a 
big chuckle, and then kind of a thoughtful 
pause," says Rose Friedman of Modem 
Times Theater, a Bread and Puppet 
Theater alumna who has crafted songs for 
the museum's openings with her partner, 
Justin Lander. 

MOEL displays often function as visual 
tools to encourage museumgoers to con- 
sider the ingenuity, labor and brutality 
underlying the comforts and conveniences 
that we might take for granted. Sometimes 
the descriptions of the objects, all written 
by Dolan, are more engrossing than the 
objects themselves. 

As a curator, she draws connections 
without being didactic. In “Dust," Dolan 
uses a display of tiny coal-dust particles to 
acknowledge Big Coal anti-union efforts 
and black lung disease, which killed thou- 
sands of miners in Appalachia. Next to the 
coal dust, a pile of grain dust comes with 
text noting that more than 1,000 severe 
dust explosions killed hundreds in the U.S. 
during the first half of the industrializing 
20th century. In Richford, Vt., a 1905 ex- 
plosion at a grain elevator killed 13 people. 

Dust itself is the ultimate connector, 
an emblem of the eventual decay of our 
bodies. In the show's opening statement, 
Dolan describes it as the substance that 
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“the Bible places ... at the start of every- 
thing, and science agrees: It is now under- 
stood that without a thick cloud of dust 
stars cannot form.” 

“I appreciate that it has a different 
angle from some museums and that it’s 
more aware of the true history of things, 
and that there's a lot of humor in it,*’ says 
Leah Frost, MOEL’s master carpenter. 

The idea of MOEL was born from 
Dolan's study of cabinets of curiosity while 
she was attending bookbinding school in 
the '90s. Drawn to the practice of what she 
calls “sense making via juxtapositions of 
one thing next to another,” she dreamed of 
one day opening a museum of her own. 

In 2004, Dolan bought an old, run- 
down house with five acres right off 
Highway 16 near Glover. She describes 
herself then as “one of those high-risk 
candidates” who, with student loans and 
no full-time employment, ended up with a 


subprime, adjustable-rate mortgage. (She 
managed to refinance it.) The property 
came with a large, old milking barn — 
which, after years of cleaning, became the 
museum. Dolan officially opened it in 2011 
with the exhibit “Locofocos, Lucifers and 
Phillumeny: A Celebration of the Match.” 

“And then my house burned down,” she 
says matter-of-factly. 

It was just after the New Year in 2012 
when Dolan awoke to her house on fire. 
She grabbed her accordion, a box of photos 
and journals, a computer, a doll and a book, 
and got away safely. The fire, which likely 
started from the chimney or a faulty elec- 
trical system, consumed her entire house, 
but it spared the museum and her donkey, 
Nikolai. 

Dolan expresses regret at some of her 
losses — for instance, a banjo made from 
matchsticks crafted by a man in prison, 
which she’d moved to the house to protect 



it from the cold of the unheated museum. 
(A surviving matchstick violin by the same 
musician is the most powerful display in 
the museum’s permanent collection.) Yet 
she also speaks at length about the won- 
drous power of the fire — “the most spec- 
tacular thing I’ve seen” — and the surreal 
beauty of the ice fragments that settled on 
the firefighters’ sleeves as they battled the 
flames in the minus-10-degree night. 

Rather than closing the museum and 
moving, Dolan found that the fire gave her 
reasons to remain. “I was showered with 
support and kindness from the Bread and 
Puppet community that was far and above 
what the situation deserved," she says. 
(Dolan began performing with Bread and 
Puppet in 1990 and now serves on its board 
of directors.) Her friends put on a ben- 
efit for her and the museum that supple- 
mented her dweller's insurance coverage. 
“With a community like this around me, 
why would you want to leave?” she asks. 

That spring, MOEL opened with a new 
exhibit: “Healing Engine of Emergency: 
The Incredible Story of the Safety Pin." 

Dolan knows many of the people who 
contribute to her displays. For the current 
exhibit, Bread and Puppet founder Peter 
Schumann contributed an illustrated pam- 
phlet, “6 Billion Specks of Dust.” Another 
local resident gave Dolan a seriously gross 
Mason jar filled with dusty cat-hair clumps 
and a handwritten note that reads, “In sup- 
port of this exhibit I have not cleaned my 
house for 4 months. Linda Elbow.” 

Dolan and area volunteers created the 
Dust-a-Sketch, an interactive exhibit in 
which museumgoers can sprinkle barn 
dust from a jar onto a hard, clear, backlit 
plastic top, then “sketch” in the dust with 
their fingers. 

Some contents of the MOEL origi- 
nate far beyond Vermont — even beyond 
the Earth. “Dust” includes a piece of 
orange brick from the May earthquake in 
Kathmandu: a black film canister filled 
with dust from the World Trade Center 
attacks: dust from the Sistine Chapel: vol- 
canic dust from Mount St. Helens; a photo 
display with text about the Oklahoma Dust 
Bowl; and a tiny sample of cosmic dust 
sent by Michael E. Zolensky, NASA’s cura- 
tor of the same. (Yes, your tax dollars do 
help employ a curator of cosmic dust.) 

Dolan says that, while attending a 
recent museum conference, she found 
herself wondering if MOEL was really a 
museum at all. In some ways, she reflects 
now, it’s not. Unlike most museum direc- 
tors, Dolan is not concerned with devel- 
oping a permanent collection or securing 
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relationships with philanthropists. "It’s an 
anarchic new hybrid piece, part personal 
art project, but also deeply community col- 
laborative,” she says. 

Friedman, by contrast, sees the MOEL 
as “definitely” a museum. “I think in one 
way you can see it from the angle of con- 
temporary art, very experimental," she 
says. “In another, you can see it as this 
very humble, down-to-earth, local, rural 
museum. I see it from both angles — to me 
it’s the most cutting-edge New York scene, 
while at die same time it so perfectly 
catches the small-town Vermont spirit." 

The bam museum certainly lacks the 
sleekness and formality of most contem- 
porary art museums. Even the door of the 
unisex composting toilet holds a display: a 
Japanese bicyclist's dust mask. 

Entrance to the museum is by dona- 
tion, and Dolan only suggests prices for 
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the sundries she sells. Nor has she pursued 
much outside funding. In 2014, the she 
says, MOEL received $5,064 in donations, 
or about $1,000 in excess of that year's 
expenses. She doesn't count her mortgage, 
insurance or utilities. 

Dolan is considering seeking nonprofit 
tax status so she can pursue other funding 
sources and pay some of her volunteers, 
including Frost. This year, the museum 
received a grant from the Vermont 
Community Foundation to develop a cur- 
riculum for middle and high schoolers 
seeking to create their own museums. 

To support herself and MOEL, Dolan 
works as an RN in the intensive care unit 
of St. Johnsbury’s Northeastern Vermont 
Regional Hospital and is certified as a 
sexual assault nurse examiner. Many of 
her display descriptions consider bodies, 
health and physical decay. 

Dolan says she hopes the humbleness 
of her setup encourages others to create 
art, collections or “a compelling anything," 
with or without funding or expertise. 
Her aim with MOEL is simple, she says: 
“I make the museum to glorify the glee- 
ful wish to be driving down the road and 
see some strange sign, and go in and find 
something wonderful.” 


if ELV.1 


^SUMMER 
FESTIVAL 
TOUR . 


Concert begins at 7:30 T 


mad river valley/ivaterbury 


champlain islands/northwest 

0 'HISTORY INFLUENCES': Three artists' works on the 


INFO I 


Saturday, July 4 
Shelburne Farms 


The VSO conjures up a dream- 
scape of enchantment. Wizards, 
witches, and trolls, oh my! Our 
musical sorcery spirits you to 
Middle Earth-and then safely 
back to your picnic spread. As 
always, concerts conclude with 
the spectacular 1812 Overture, 
marches, and fireworks. 


TICKETS: flynntix.org 

Flynn Regional Box Office 

new. family friendly pricing 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 






northeast kingdom 


ART EVENTS 


He is known as a painter with a realist 
style akin to Edward Hopper’s. Then he 
came out as a cartoonist. Now, at S.P.A.C.E. 
Gallery in Burlington, Brunelle makes his 
debut as a sculptor of whimsical kinetic 
works in brightly painted wood, foamcore 
and acrylics. Fourteen sculptures, along 
with some of his acrylic paintings, will be 
on view through July 31 in an exhibition 
aptly titled "Play." In a Seven Days 
interview in 2014, gallery owner Christy 
Mitchell summed up Brunelle’s appeal 
and spirit: “He exudes that quality that 
Vermonters have: kind of DIY, and [with] 
a rich understanding of his history and 
where he comes from." A reception is 
Friday, July 3, 5-8 p.m. Pictured: “The 
Stereoptical Storytelling Machine." 

LOOKING OUT: THE SELF-TAUGHT ART OF LARRY 


Robert Waldo 
Brunelle Jr. 


WORDS UNSPOKEN': Paintings, prints and 

as an Inspiration. TTirough July 14. Info, 985-3848. 
Furchgott Sourdine Gallery in Shelburne. 


barre/montpelier 

T865, OUT OF THE ASHES: ASSASSINATION. 
RECONSTRUCTION & HEALING THE NATION*: 

485-2886. Sullivan Museum & History Center. 
Norwich University, in North field. 


ONGOING SHOWS 



= ART SHOWS j 





MARY ADMASIAN: "Boundaries. Balance and 



VERMONT STUDIO CENTER SHOWCASE: 



stowe/smuggs area 

-2015 LEGACY COLLECTION': Landscapes painted 



WAHLRAB: "Seasons." layered varnished watercolor 





NOW YOU SEE ME: THE BEST OF THE NORTHEAST 
MASTERS OF FINE ARTS 2015’: The third biennial 


artists from Quebec. New England and New York 
working In a variety of media. Through August 23. 





CHELSEA, VT. 

FLEA'S!! 

MARKET 

SATURDAY 

JULY 11 * 9AM-3PM 

A Vermont Tradition since 1972 

NORTH & SOUTH COMMONS 

Delicious Food on Both Commons 



WE 
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Lippa's 





FORMER 

SMOKERS 

WANTED 

COMPENSATION IS AVAILABLE 



Volunteers will complete computer 
tasks and questionnaires. 


This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 


* 


▼ AVATAVATA 



▼ AVAVAVATATA A ▼ A T A 

Vermont's furry, scaly and feathery friends go head-to-tail in the 
SEVEN DAYS 



Hew Dees It Work? 

a Your Instagram account must be public to participate 
V Upload your photo to Instagram using #7DAnimalKingdom 
a You can submit as many photos as you want by July 14 
▼ The top five photos — selected by the Seven Days staff — 
will advance to round two for voting. 

| Chase the action at sevendaysvt.com/animalkingdom. 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SNOWS « P.73 
‘SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info. 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: Illustrations 
currently include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter. 

734-9971. Plane Profiles Gallery in Stowe. 

TREVOR CORP: Paintings and prints by the local 

com. The Lovin' Cup in Johnson. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

4TH ANNUAL GREEN MOUNTAIN WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibition of 70 paintings 

31. Info, 496-6682. Big Red Bam Gallery at Lareau 
Farm in Waitsfield. 

KYLIE WOLGAMOTT: "Fertile Ground." paintings 

767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

middlebury area 

THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON. 1850-1880': Drawings from agricultural 

"MANY THOUSAND GONE: PORTRAITS OF THE 
AFRICAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE': Some 100 

LANGUAGE SCHOOLS AT THE MUSEUM {THE 
OBERBROOK GALLERY): Twenty works of art rram 

Through August 9. Info. 443-3168. Middlebury 
PATRICIA LEBON HERB: Paintings on multiple 

PETER FRIED: 'Addison: Land Meets Sky.' an 

STEVEN JUPITER: 'Hubbardton Creek." a 

26. Info. 917-686-1292. Steven Jupiter Gallery in 

WARREN KIMBLE, ALL-AMERICAN ARTIST: AN 
ECLECTIC RETROSPECTIVE*: The internationally 

of Cards* and "Into the Box" series, which features 


rutland area 

CASTLETON ALUMNI ART EXHIBTION: Artworks 
August 28. Info. 468-6052. Rutland City Hall. 
IMAGES OF LOVE AND COMMUNITY': Photographs 

July 25. Info. 775-0356. Charfee Downtown Art 
JOAN CURTIS: "Rough Edges." mixed-media 
paintings. Through July 1L Info, 800-639-8521. 
SALLY HUGHES: 'Watercolor for the Senses," 


champlain islands/northwest 

DAVID STROMEYER SCULPTURE: The artist 

Info. 512-333-2119. Cold Hollow Sculpture Park in 

upper valley 

BIRDS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit tracing the 

dig site. Through October 31. $11.50-13.50. Info, 


KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works. 
1968-1989, by the American artist PETER SAUL: 

SHARON RUG HOOKING AND FIBER CRAFTS: 

finished works. Through August 16. Info, 282-5814. 


brattleboro area 

"ART * COMPUTER / TIME": Computer-generated 
Through September 27. DEBRA BERMINGHAM: 


i. RAY RUSECKAS: C 

RODRIGO NAVA: "Expanded 

Through October 25. Info. 257-0124. Brattleboro 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION FOR ELLEN DORN LEVITT: 

"A Visit With Ellen" features the artistk many 
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‘Art on the Farm’ Way to celebrate freedom! In Barnard, the 
collective of local farms that make up Feast & Field Market opens an exhibit on Saturday, 
July 4, that features large-scale installations, sculpture, paintings and performance 
art by Vermont artists Chelsie Bush, Ian Campbell, Pamela Fraser, Amy Morel, Nicko 
Moussallem and Otto Pierce. Sited on the historic Clark Farm, at 1544 Royal Turnpike 
Road, the exhibit runs from 5 to 9 p.m., with an opening reception from 5 to 6 p.m. Also 
on the menu is local food, available for purchase from Merry Bones Tacos, and live 
music by Portland, Maine-based bluegrass band Tumbling Bones, from 6 to 9 p.m. The 
exhibition will also be on display each Thursday at the Feast & Field Market through 
August 27. Pictured: “Relationscape” by Amy Morel. 


ORAH MOORE: 'Under the Influence of Trees; 
12. Info, 563-2037. White Water Gallery In East 


VIRGINIA WEST RETROSPECTIVE: Eight of the 

MacDonald, Through August 7. Info, 533-2045. 

manchester/bennington 

oil paintings circa 1950-60. Through July 13. The 

outside vennont 

‘AIRES LIBRES': This annual public art exhibition 


Through July 12. Info. 819-843-9992. Le Studio de 
CAN YOU DIG ITT: A community exhibit 
Gallery. Through October 11. ‘HOMER'S AMERICA': 


Through September 16. THE LATE DRAWINGS OF 
ANDY WARHOL: 1973-198T: Fifty drawings, some 

Wood Gallery. Through September 12. Info. 518-792- 
1761. The Hyde Museum in Glens Falls, N.Y. 
CHRISTINE R. HAWKINS: Recent abstract 
Gallery. Q FITZHUGH KAROL: Drawings and 


Gallery talk: Friday. July 10. 6 p.m. KIRA'S GARDEN 
SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: Outdoor sculptures by 11 
area artists. PAUL GRUHLER AND JUDITH WREND: 

and the Clifford B. West Gallery. Through July 10. 
Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art Center in 


FROM GAINSBOROUGH TO MOORE: 200 YEARS 
OF BRITISH DRAWINGS': An exhibit of 40 draw- 

August 16. METAMORPHOSES: IN RODIN'S 
STUDIO': Nearly 300 works by the French 


18. MARION WAGSCHAL: ‘Portraits. Memories. 

produced between 1971 and 2014. These include 

August 9. Info. 515-285-1600 ext. 205. Montreal 


Info. 603-646-1397. Strauss Gallery. Hopkins 

UKARA: RITUAL CLOTH OF THE EKPE SECRET 

Through August 2. WATER WAYS: TENSION AND 

603-646-2095. Hood Museum. Dartmouth College. 
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BufTopTou*. 


Coming Ju(y T‘ 2 nd and 3 rd 

Two Shows <Dady - 12:30 and 6:30 

§et your ticket early - shows sellout! 

Tickets flvaitabU at smir^us. org 
or at 877-Smir^us maMM aal 







NEW IN THEATERS 

MAGIC MIKE XXL: Channing Tatum Is back as the 

ways in Myrtle Beach. With Elizabeth Banks, 
directed. (115 min, R. Bijou. Essex, Majestic. Palace. 

ME AND EARL AND THE DYING GIRL: A teenage 

Cyler and Olivia Cooke star. (105 min. PG-13. Roxy. 


TERMINATOR GENISYS: Future freedom fighter 


Taylor (7T)or: 7he Dark World ) directed. (125 min. 
Sunset. Welden) 

NOW PLAYING 


movie stars as themselves. (104 min, R| 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD ***1/2 Carey 

directed by Thomas Vinterberg (7he Hunt). With 
Sturridge. (119 min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 5/27) 


ratings 


it = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS***l/2 Blythe 

Haley. With Martin Starr. Rhea Perlman and Sam 
Elliott (92 min. PG-13) 

INSIDE 0UT****l/2 The latest Pixar family 

6/24) 

JURASSIC WORLD*** In this sequel set 22 years 

(124 min, PG-13) 




MAX **1/2 This Tamily film chronicles the 

min. PG; reviewed by M.H. 7/1) 

SAN ANDREAS *1/2 Dwayne Johnson, formerly 

Alexandra Daddario. Brad Peyton directed. (114 
min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 6/3) 

SPY *** A mousy CIA analyst (Melissa McCarthy) 

writer-director Paul Feig (Bridesmaids). With Jude 


TED 2*1/2 In the sequel to writer-director Seth 

byR.K.7/1) 




READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



Bamio 

B W Y 

C 

Neighborhood Bakery 
& Coffee Shop 



Interesting varieties for cutting 
in a beantifnl garden with 
magnificent vi 


I We ^Weddings 

I Pit 802-877-3176 

m. noHcrpontrvt.com fj 








STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 







= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NOWON VIDEO 

DANNY COLLINS*** An aging rock star who's 

a true story. (106 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 4/15) 
GET HARD** Screenwriter Etan Cohen (Tropic 

(100 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 4/1) 


THE GUNMAN* A former mercenary (Sean Penn) 


JUPITER ASCENDING*** Andy and Lana 




We're all loving 101's format - 

GREAT music that brings back 
so many wonderful memories. 

dleciaS). 

Georgia Center 


Great Songs from the ‘70s, ‘80s & ‘90s 


l&fculture 

^P^JvERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
Festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 


Me and Ear/ and the Dying Girl 

Sundance Film Festival attendees loved 
Me and Ear/ and the Dying Girl enough 
to give it two major awards. Is this tale 
of a teenage filmmaker, his buddy and 
a girl with leukemia just another indie 
quirk-fest? Or Is it a genuinely funny and 
moving film? Judge for yourself starting 
Friday at Merrill's Roxy Cinema and the 
Savoy Theater. 





WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

Under the Skin 

Jonathan Glazer's gorgeous, mesmerizing, 
fascinating Under the Skin is a remarkable 
achievement in storytelling. The film's 
narrative withholds more than it gives 
out, yet the film remains comprehensible. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



THE MUSIC YOU LOVE 


-4 wm Champlain Valley & 
iUit/ Northern Vermont 
£ Rutland & Southern 
iUl*J Champlain Valley 


STREAMING at 

ioitheone.com I P. I 








fun stuff 


DAVE LAPP 



EDIE EVERETTE 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 






NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 




Curses, Foiled Again 

Jamie L. Gordon. 30, told police she was 
“struck in the head with a bowling ball" by a 
robber, who took $2,100 from the safe at the 
bowling alley where she worked in Decatur, 
111. When the manager arrived and gave 
permission to view the surveillance video, 
officer James Weddle observed Gordon 
pick up a bowling ball and “strike herself 
twice in the back, left side of her head,” then 
drop to the floor, where she remained for 
13 minutes until another employee found 
her. Confronted with the evidence, Gordon 
admitted taking the money and gambling 
away most of it on the bowling alley’s slot 
machines before conking herself on the 
head “to make it look like she had been 
robbed." (Decatur's Herald-Review ) 

While police searched for drugs at the 
Akron, Ohio, home of Andrew Palmer, 46, 
a United Parcel Service driver delivered a 
package, addressed to Palmer, containing 
four pounds of marijuana. (Cleveland.com) 

Handyman Follies 

Canadian authorities deported Tom Rolfe, 
24, for fixing cracks in the wall of his 
girlfriend's Edmonton apartment. Even 
though the British man, visiting on a tourist 
visa, was doing the repairs for free, officials 
pointed out that immigration rules prohibit 
tourists from performing any work that a 
Canadian could be hired to do. (Ottawa Sun) 

Lawmakery 

Warren Jones, a city councilor in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., introduced a bill making it illegal 
for homeowners to back into their own 
driveway. Jones said the proposal would 
crack down on the visual blight caused by 
owners parking inoperative vehicles back- 
wards so officials can’t read license plates, 
which Florida requires only on the rear. If 
the vehicle tag isn’t visible from the street, 
the measure requires the owner to write 
down the information with 2-inch-tall let- 
ters and post it where city code enforcement 
inspectors can easily see it from the street. 
(Jacksonville's Florida Times-Union) 

When Nicotine Patches 
Aren’t Enough 

China is resorting to public humiliation to 
punish smokers. Besides increasing the line 
for smoking in public buildings to 200 yuan 
($32.20), officials post the names of those 
who break the law three times on a website 
to shame them. ( Washington Post) 

Mensa Reject of the Week 

Adam Hirtle, 30, told police in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., that he removed his boot and 
shot himself in the foot on purpose because 
he wanted to see how it felt. After satisfying 
his curiosity, he “placed his boot back on his 
foot and then intentionally shot himself in 
the foot” a second time, police said. ( Denver 


Every Little Bit Counts 

Transit police who nabbed Timothy Chap- 
man, 35, for evading a $2.10 subway fare in 
Boston found $7,000 in his pocket. (Boston 
Herald) 

Happy Ending 

After spending 46 years without knowing 
her father’s identity, Melonie Dodaro, a 
social media consultant in Kelowna, British 
Columbia, turned to Facebook and located 
him in just 72 hours. Cees de Jong, origi- 
nally from the Netherlands, has been living 
in Thailand for the past 16 years, perform- 
ing as an Elvis impersonator, an actor and 
a musician using the name Colin Young. “I 
guess he's very, very well-known and a little 
bit famous in Europe,” Dodaro said, adding 
that she plans to visit her father and his two 
children, Elvis and Priscilla. (CBC News) 

Seemed Like a Good Idea at 
the Time 

A Welsh bus company promoting its new 
fleet of buses posted ads on the back of 
them showing an apparently topless woman 
holding a sign saying, “Ride me all day for 
£3.” Outrage on social media prompted an 
apology from Cardiff-based New Adventure 
Travel, which explained the slogan was 
“a little tongue in cheek" but promised to 
remove the ads “within the next 24 hours." 
(Britain’s Guardian) 


A WELSH BUS COMPANY 
PROMOTING ITS NEW FLEET 
OF BUSES POSTED ADS 
ON THE BACK OF THEM 

SHOWING AN APPARENTLY 
TOPLESS WOMAN HOLDING 
ASIGN SAYING, “RIDE ME 
ALL DAY FOR £3.” 


Florida environmental officials announced 
a two-year, $1.6 million project to remove 
an estimated 90,000 used tires from the 
ocean off Fort Lauderdale. The tires, among 
700,000 dropped in 1972, were intended 
to attract fish and provide a foundation for 
corals. Instead, few corals grew, and the tire 
bundles broke apart and drifted into natural 
reefs, killing coral and creating a lifeless 
vista that stretches 35 miles. “There ore 
just tires for as far as you can see,” Broward 
County biologist Pat Quinn said. “They’re 
piled on top of each other up to five feet 
deep.” (Associated Press) 




fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


Deep dark. Fears 


RED MEAT 



AN ABANDONED FACTos.'j 
UNtOHOUA WALK MTO. 
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WE SHUCK INSIDE, BUI UP THERE WAS NO WINDOW 
IN THE TOP tOKNEP KOOffl, AT ML . 

Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 










ARIES (March 21-April 13): To determine 
whether you are aligned with the cosmic flow, 
please answer the following questions. 1. 
Would you say that your current situation is 
more akin to treading water in a mosquito-rid- 
den swamp or conducting a ritual of purifica- 
tion in a clear mountain stream? 2. Have you 
been wrestling with boring ghosts and argu- 
ing with traditions that have lost most of their 
meaning? Or have you been transforming your 
past and developing a riper relationship with 
your roots? 3. Are you stuck in a gooey muck? 
Or are you building a flexible new foundation? 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Taurus singer 
Sam Smith won four Grammys this year, 
largely on the strength of his hit single "Stay 


ill, where he displayed his ov 
strive to get your voice heard, 
you to be equally cheeky a. 

Buy yourself a megaphone or erect your own 
clubhouse or launch a new enterprise. Do 
whatever it takes to show who you really are. 

LEO (July 23- Aug. 22): Your words of 
wisdom come from Leo artist Andy Warhol: 
“Sometimes people let the same problem 
make them miserable for years, when they 
could just say, ‘so what.' Thafs one of my fa- 
vorite things to say. 'So what.™ Can I interest 
you in that approach, Leo? It has similarities 
to the Buddhist strategy of cultivating non- 
— of dropping your fixations 


and to cultivate higher, rr 


e effective or 






backing up his lead vocals, or so it seems. But in 
fact, every voice in that choir is his own. He re- 
corded 20 separate harmony tracks that were 
woven together to create the big sound. What 
would be the equivalent in your world, Taurus? 
How could you produce a wealth of support 


changed. But I suspect you would draw spe- 
cial benefits from the breezy, devil-may-care 
spirit of Warhols version. So start there. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): In her late twen- 
ties, J.K. Rowling was a single mother living 
on welfare. That's when she began work on 
her Harry Potter books. Craig Newmark had 
turned 42 by the time he founded craigslist. 
One of the world's most oft-visited web- 
sites is the Huffington Post, which Arianna 
Huffington established when she was 
54. As for Harland Sanders, creator of KFC: 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): I'm a big fan of 
science and logic and objective thinking. Most 
of us need more of that good stuff. The world 
would be a saner, safer place if we all got regu- 
lar lessons on how to be more reasonable and 
rational. But in the immediate future. Scorpio, 
I’ll steer you in a different direction. I believe 
you will benefit from injecting your imagina- 
tion with primal, raw. crazy, wild mojo. For 
example, you might read utopian science fic- 
tion and fairy tales about talking animals and 
poetry that scrambles your intellectual con- 
structs. You could remember your dreams and 
ruminate about them as if they were revela- 
tions from the great beyond. You may also find 
it healthy to fantasize profusely about forbid- 
den and impossible and hilarious adventures. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): There 
are lots of inquiries and invitations coming 
your way — perhaps too many. I dont think 
you should pursue all of them. In fact I sus- 
pect that only one would ultimately make 
you a better human being and a braver ex- 
plorer and a wiser lover. And that one. at first 
glance, may have not as much initial appeal 
as some of the others. So your first task is to 
dig deep to identify the propositions that are 


welcoming the interesting complications? 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): I think you 
will generate good fortune for yourself by 
choosing between two equally invigorating 
but challenging tasks: losing your illusion or 
using your illusion. Both are quite worthy of 
your attention and intelligence. To succeed 
at either would fuel your emotional growth for 
months to come. You probably cant do them 
both, however. So which will it be: Will you 
purge the illusion, or put it to work for you? 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Do you some- 
times imagine yourself to be an underachiev- 
ing underdog? If so, I suggest you start 
weaning yourself from that fantasy. Do you 
on occasion allow people to take advantage 
of you? Its time to outgrow that role. Do you 
ever flirt with being a self-pitying martyr? Say 
bye-bye to that temptation. Cosmic forces are 
conspiring to relieve you of tendencies to act 
in any or all of those ways. I'm not saying you 
will instantly transform into a swashbuckling 
hero who knocks people over with your radiant 
self-assurance. But you will, at the very least 
be ready to learn much, much more about how 
to wield your vulnerability as a superpower. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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JOBS COMPANIES PAGES 

Find a job in the classifieds section and online at sevendaysvt.com/jobs 



SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVLN ^efc^WoMEN 

THE FUN STUFF 

W5MEN Aeefai^MEN 

NERDY GYM AFICIONADO FOR LOVE 

RETRO GIRL, KILLER SMARTS 


KINDHEARTED. FRIENDLY. OUTDOORSY 
GIRL HERE 

next. I love to laugh! I 


MULTITALENTED, ADVENTUROUS, 






SWEET, SPUNKY, SINCERE 


LOOKING FOR MY SPECIAL SOMEONE 

FRIENDSHIP 

NEVER HAD TOO MUCH FUN 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


WOMAN SEEKS MAN 

TRANS WOMAN SEEKS SOULMATE 

who will treat me like the lady I am. 
let me know! 802Butterfly 30. Cl 


ACTIVE, ATTRACTIVE, ATTENTIVE 


Mountains. VTTrekker201S. 62. P 
PRETTY, SWEET, OUTGOING, HONEST. 


CRAZY, FUNNY, ANYTHING GOES 

men , . Women 

SMART. MATURE. HUMBLE, LIKE MY 
WOMAN OLDER 


Great Job!' and ‘Check It Out! with Dr 


LOOKING FOR LONG-TERM 

KIND. SHY, AWKWARD. LISTENER 

during the winter, but I am up for 
;s. bigryS6, 27. P 


not preachy. LakeFamilyVT. 49. Cl 


EASYGOING. HONEST, SINCERE. LOVING 


INTELLECTUAL, FIT. TATTOOED. 
SEXUAL, ATHLETE 


SEEKING LOVE AND COMPANIONSHIP 

ACTOR FROM TIM AND ERIC 


OUTGOING. FUN. ENERGETIC 

is. chiefTJ, 32 Cl 


HUMOR. CONVERSATION. FUN 
ADVENTURE 

j. SdChamplain. 64, Cl 
WICKED FUN AND INTRIGUING 




INTERESTED IN SPECIAL 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES? 


GREAT GUY 

bike, hike, swim, etc. Sportsguy, 34 
HEALTHY. FUN-LOVING, KIND. EASY 


ROMANTIC. ATHLETIC. MYSTIC 


FUN. OPEN-MINDED, LOYAL 

biker. Don't let this scare you off; actually. 

FUN IN THE SUN! 

time off I do have! WholeLottaLove. 50 
EASYGOING GREAT GUY 


EASYGOING. LAID-BACK 

OPEN. KINO AND COMPASSIONATE GUY 


MEN Aeekii^MEN 






loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 
KINO. GENTLE. YOUNG AT HEART 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


women 


LUSTY BBW 

AFFECTIONATE AND PLAYFUL 

INTEREST PIQUED 

SUMMER OF LOVE 

I've been told that in the "rear world I'm 

FIT. SEXY SUBMISSIVE 

free and 420-frlendly. kitkat9988. 2S 



MEN 


EXPANDING MY HORIZONS 

ill. goingforit 48. Cl 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

ONES 


NEKWoods. 45 


SMALLOKMAN 

v Smalldkman 24. Cl 


NEVER SAY NEVER 

LOVETOLICKYOU 


INTERESTED JNG © 




PRAGMATIC IDEALIST 


NEEDING MORE FIRSTS 


Agent 42, Cl 


LAID-BACK. EASYGOING. SENSUAL 


SEEKING WOMAN FOR POSSIBLE 
HOOKUPS 


THIS ISNT "HARRY MET SALLY" 

TIME USED FULLY MATTERS MOST 

how to make them last. TallSilver, 63 


GENTLE LOVER 




CURIOUS TWOSOME 




ADVENTUROUS COUPLE NEW TO SCENE 


FUN TIMES 

not sure, but want to try. DD-free and 

POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 

be best. © Poly.Peeps. 32. Cl 
LOVING COUPLE SEEKS SEXY LADY 




us, you'll like us. NaughtyinVT. 54, Cl 



QJoia wiAe. coiMAefio'i it 
duAtouddi^e 

ASK 

ATHENA 

I'm so lonely it's making me depressed, and I'm generally a 
very happy person. Al 1 1 want to do is find someone, even 
if it's just a friend, to hang out and share adventures with. 
My fear is that I come off as so self-sufficient and content 
with my life that I'm missing out on chances to find 
friends or potential significant others. I have friends and 
family, but they all live hours away. I’ve been wondering 
how much I can sacrifice my social life and if it's worth 
giving up a job that I love to be closer to people I already 
know. I'm at a loss. Athena. Can you offer any advice? 


Miss Fiercely Independent 

TW Mm 

You know what's great about this problem? You already 
know what you want: to connect with other people. And 
to get what you want, all you have to do is be brave and 
make some changes. 

We all know change is hard — and sometimes even 
scary. But change is good, too. Change is the only thing 
we can truly count on, and, in that sense, it can be 
almost comforting. So let's look at the change ahead. 

Option 1: You stay here and climb boldly out of your 
comfort zone to meet fresh new love interests or pals. 

Option 2: You move back home, where you already 
have a strong and supportive social network. But you 
sacrifice a satisfying career. 

If you stick around, it will take some work. You 
need to get out and take chances with your social life. 
Respond to an appealing personal ad in this paper. Take 
an exercise class and make a point to be friendly and 
outgoing. If you keep smiling at someone at the office, 
ask him or her out for coffee. Open up to those around 
you. You don't have to be Miss Fiercely Independent all 
the time. You're craving intimacy, and reaching out to 
others is the only way to bring them closer. 

If you go back home, your friends and family will 
most likely fill up what's missing socially. Maybe it will 
be tough to find work that you enjoy as much as your 
current job, but perhaps being with those you love is 
more important. 

Whatever you do, remember that getting close to 
someone won't rob you of your self-sufficiency and 
independence. You can be who you are and be intimate 
with others. The right person will dig your free spirit; the 
right friends will admire your autonomy. I can't tell you 
which road to choose, but I can tell you to seek change 
with open arms. 

One more thing: If making positive changes doesn't 
lift your dark cloud, reach out to your doc. You don't have 
to deal with depression alone. 

liooM, 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.con 



LOGAN AT PANERA 

When: Thursday, June 25, 2015, Where: Panera, 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2913006 

A LIFE-CHANGING YEAR 

Monday, June 30, 2014. Where: Bob's Meat 
Market. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2913005 

HEALTHY LIVING HOTTIE 

2015. Where: HL. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1913004 
BEAUTIFUL SMILE IN RED SCRUBS 

When: Wednesday. June 24, 2015. Where: NMC 
in St. Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1913003 


BEAUTY IN BLACK 

St. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #913000 
BEAUTIFUL BLOND NURSE, UVM ER 

Where: UVM ER. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912999 
CLASSY LADY AT AERO 

Aeropostale. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912998 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


HONKY TONK DANCER 

Radio Bean. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913002 
BIKING BEAUTY 


GINGER BEARD WITH THE LOW-TECH TRUCK 

Colchester. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912997 
I HAVE FALLEN — OXBOW FIELD! 

When: Wednesday. June 17, 2015. Where: Oxbow 
Field. Morrisville. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912996 

SPEEDER & EARL'S PICNIC TABLE 

Earl's. Pine St. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912995 
WATERWORKS, ACROSS THE BAR 

Waterworks. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912994 
CLASSIC TOYOTA, SOUTH BARRE HANNAFORD 

Hannaford. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912993 
BALLOONS AT RJ'S 

We played nicely together. I should have Followed 

Where: RJ's. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912992 
OUT ON A LIMB 

places. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912991 


Honda. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912990 


HUNGER MOUNTAIN CO-OP CHECKOUT LINE 




i. Me: Man. #912989 






UNDER BLEACHERS AT 


YOUR LAUGH MADE ME 




RACK MEET 


liddle School track 

#912987 


#912986 


PRETTY FACE AT FLETCHER FREE 

Free Library. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912985 
SUNNY DAY AT THE WORTHY K 

the Wheel of Seven Days ... Will I meet you for 

Woodstock. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912984 
IRVING STATION IN MORRISVILLE 

Morrisville. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912983 
HAPPY FACE AT HAPPY BELLY 

Winooski. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912982 


TO GLORIOUS JENA 


Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912981 


Goods. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912979 


THURSDAY MORNING MENU 

Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912977 


STOPLIGHT JAWDROPPER 

and Pearl. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912976 
CASTLETON GRADUATION 




SATURDAY NIGHT CHURCH TO GRANT 

When: Saturday. May 30. 2015. Where: 
downtown. You: Man. Me: Man. #912973 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 





Foodie 


°eleMate.<UMi<Ui./ 

3 rd ANNIVERSARY PARTY 
SAT. JULY 11 th • 5PM 


e fl/u&ic OeatuAmg,. . . 

MOHAN FITZGERALD • IRON EYES CODY • AVANT GARDE DOGS 


OUR FLAGSHIP BEERS, CHRISTMAS CAKE, 
SUPERNOVA & HAZARD WITH A BBQ 
MENU FROM GRAPEVINE GRILLE. 


802-989-7414 • 610 RTE. 7 SOUTH, M1DDLEBURY 
DROPINBEER.COM O O (D 


Financial aid 
available 


CCV.EDU 


The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
1,000+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
cideries, and dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1,000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 
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